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AVIATION’S | CHOICE 


There is only one way that the leading manufacturers of 
American airplanes endorse a product — they say it with orders! 
That is why we are so proud to present this list of users of 
Aerol Struts. We believe their approval is ample testimony 
of the superior quality of our product 


To them, and to everyone affiliated with American aviation, 
we pledge to continue making Aerol Struts in a manner that 
will fully justify their confidence. And we further pledge to 
produce these struts in a quantity sufficient to meet war- 


time demands now being made on the aviation industry. 





THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


3734 E. 78th ST. Aircraft Division CLEVELAND, O. 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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i WRIGHT WILL POWER THE TONNAGE OF THE AIR 











In their respective fields, a fine watch and a Cyclone engine represent the utmost in skill, ingenuity, 
and accuracy. But while the watch merely ticks away fleeting time, its powerful counterpart is saving 


hours which would otherwise be lost forever. Watches long ago reached their maximum of utility, but 


today Wright is preparing even greater time-saving engines to haul the huge air cargos of tomorrow. 
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FFALOS’ FINE SPEED AND 
AN RAF PILOT RECONNOITERING IN A 
AND WAS ATTACKED AND PURSUED 
NAVAL AIRCRAFT AND SEVEN 
T OUT-PACED AND OUT-WITTED 
FFALOS PILOTED BY AUSTRALIANS 
T DOWN FOUR OUT OF NINE 


BRITISH AIR COMMISSION 


AMERICAN WARPLANES PROVE THEIR WORTH 


Dispatches from all fighting fronts praise the 
superior performance of the Curtiss Tomahawk 
and Kittyhawk, Bell Airacobra, North Amer- 
ican Mustang, Lockheed Lightning and Brewster 
Buffalo fighters — and the terrific striking power 
of American bombers. In the hands of the com- 
bat pilots of the United Nations, American-built 


warplanes have acquitted themselves with honor. 


FOR LASTING MASTERY OF THE AIR 


FIGHTERS AND DIVE BOMBERS 
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THE BS IGNITION HARNESS TEST SET 


itis to check Ignition Harnesses 
to determine whether the wire insula- 
tion, terminal sleeves, etc., are in a 


satisfactory condition. 


Quickly, easily and accurately locates 


source of trouble. 


Operates from a 110 volt, 60 cycle 
source. (Can be furnished for opera- 


tion on other AC voltages.) 
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Model M-534B AC 110V-60 Cycle 
Model M-564 AC 110V-25 Cycle 
Model M-581 AC 220V-60 Cycle 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO YOUR BS EQUIPMENT 


Contractors to the United States Army, Navy and Coast Guard and Aircraft Engine Builders 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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The only complete monthly digest of 
aeronautics in the South and Southwest 
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Tribute to Mitchell 


About the finest bit of commemorative ac 
tion to come to light in a long time issues 
from North American Aviation’s announcement 
that their B-25 medium bomber will henceforth 
be called the “Mitchell” in honor of General 
William “Billy” Mitchell, who said in 1929 
that air power will be “the greatest deter- 
mining influence in future contests.” His ad- 
vanced viewpoint and uncanny predictions of 
this war and the part airpower would play, 
particularly bombardment aircraft, caused him 
to break with the military leaders of his day 
and ultimately cost him his post as Chief of 
the Air Corps. May the new “Mitchell Bomber” 
now rolling off assembly lines at Kansas City 
and Inglewood add to the vindication of its 
famous namesake who didn’t live to see the 
blind militarists of his day fall down on their 
knees and loudly pray: “Give us more planes!” 


Suicide 

\ Mr. M. M. Miller, 827 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, wants to know how much we will 
charge to print the following ad: 

“Wanted: Suicide Pilots to Sink 
Enemy Warships.” 

We were at a loss to know what to do about 
Mr. Miller’s request and wandered about in a 
quandary for several hours mulling over va- 
rious alternatives—almost signed up ourselves. 
We finally advised him to get in touch with 
the War or Navy Department, as that came 
under the heading of their business, and asked 
him not to get impatient, although we are 
wondering too when we will start giving the 
Japs more of their own stuff. 

Good Intentions 

A lot of folks like Mr. Miller, paragraph 
above, are anxious to do something. They’re 
not satisfied to read the newspapers and buy 
a few bonds and let it go at that. They want 


to do more. This is a good sign. Some War 
Department agency might be set up to give 
them jobs to do. Major General Rush B. 
Lincoln, Commanding General, Air Corps 


Technical Command, made some dandy sug- 
gestions to the national conference of the Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars last month at Kansas 
City. In brief, he pointed out the great need 
for bombardiers and navigators in modern 
warfare. He asked that the Veterans set up 
advisory committees to work in co-operation 
with technical schools, colleges, chambers of 
commerce and similar institutions for the spe- 
cific performance of liaison between students 
and the Army’s recruiting stations. Too many 
young men are unfamiliar with procedure or 
unacquainted with the qualifications to apply 
for specific jobs, such as bombardier and navi- 
gator. He also suggested that such groups as 
the Veterans create scholarships for young 
men lacking the educational requirements fo1 


certain enlistments in the air arm. If we 
could make available short courses in the 
proper subjects at accredited institutions, he 


said, it would go far to prepare thousands of 
young men for many responsible jobs with 
the air forces. 
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For YOUR Job...in the CIVIL AIR PATROL! 


AVIATION RADIO RECEIVER 
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yr Weighing just 3% pounds, yet 


imazingly efhcient and sensitive, the 
RCA Type AVR-101 is the ideal re 
ceiver for light-plane pilots who intend 
to put themselves and their equipment 
at the disposal of the Civil Air Patrol 
For the AVR-101, covering beam fre 
quencies from 195 to 405 kcs., is easy 
to install—easy to operate—and sur 


prisingly low in cost. 


You can install itin only a few minute 


in any standard size A-N instrument 


pounting hole—with just four mount 
ing screws. Separate battery container, 
same size and approximate weight 
as the receiver unit itself, connects 
with a cable for maximum flexibility 


If the receiver is operated in con- 
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RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





junction with either the RCA Type 
AVT-110 or AVT-111 transmitter, the 
operating voltages may be obtained 
lirectly from the transmitter power 
supply and the battery pack is not re- 
quired Efhcient ignition-proohng 
eliminates the need for spark-plug 


shielding in most installations. 


Also available is the new RCA 
Model AVR-100—same size, same 
efiiciency, but covers both beacon 
band tuning ranges and standard 
broadcast frequencies plustheadded 
convenience of a 278 kc. Airport Con 
trol Tower Switch. Visit your RCA 
aviation dealer or distributor—see 
how easily one of these sets can be 


installed in your plane. 


TYPE AVR-101 


Most sensitive aviation radio 
of its size and price 


Mounts in standard A-N 
Instrument Hole 


Internal shock-mounting... 
Built-in Loop Switch 


Dual-purpose tubes—5 do 
the work of 7 





RCA DIRECTION-FINDING LOOP ANTENNA 
.. Model AVA-122, for use with 
the AVR-100 and 101 receivers 


Full electrostatic shielding, to reduce 





innoying precipitation £f bal 
static Makes the null Famenber 
point easier to find, even Paarl Horde! 
when the station's sig- BUY 

U.S. DEFENSE 
nal is low and the noise- BONDS 
level is high. a a 


INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America * In Canada: RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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the Birdmen's Perch 


We hope the snake story below doesn't scare any of the gals away. It tickles us when 
they send in taller tales than some of you male saga spinners. If it keeps up we may 
have to run a ‘“‘Beauty Hints’’ column for them! Let’s have some more, ladies. 
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Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JACOBS pisaiarmng: peoene CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA..........U. 29. A. 














When m.p.h. gets down to 
feet-per-second 


becomes doubly priceless! 


Knowing that his Pioneer Air Speed Indicator’s accuracy 
is a foregone conclusion, the pilot can keep his airplane 
within its design limitations as to stall speed and maxi- 
mum speed in dives, and keep constant, easy check upon 
fore-and-aft attitude. 

As long as runways are made “just so long,” and air- 
field obstacles limit the angles of descent and take-off, the 
Air Speed Indicator will deserve all the manufacturing 
and inspection precautions with which Pioneer Precision 
surrounds every Pioneer instrument. 


AOnNCEL \NSTRUMENT 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION e¢ BENDIX, NEW JERSEY 
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Robot Draughtsmen were Martin’s solution 
when expansion made a shortage of engineers in- 
evitable. Now Martin’s giant photo-layout method 
reproduces drawings in full scale d 


metal, eliminates layout time, makes available 


irectly on sheet 


hundreds of engineers for more important work. 








Plastic Pioneering Paid Off—when alumi- 
num became criti iully scarce in 1940. Winner of the 
1940-41 Modern Plastics Award, Martin now uses 


plastics in place of aluminum for 400 different air- 


craft parts. Pictured is the business end of a Martin 


B-26—made of tough, light-weight plastic. 
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A 1940 General Arnold “‘Must’’— self-seal 
ing fuel tanks. Martin—with the Mareng self-sealing 
tank—was first to answer. Riddled by machine gun 
fire, the Mareng tank remains leak-proof—is now 





standard equipment on many American warplanes. 


a ic Nake Sd 
Iron Fingers Supplant Hands in sorting the 
thousands of rivets swept up from Martin floors 
ach day. This rivet sorter is just one of scores of 
minor labor-saving devices developed by Martin 
0 save precious man hours that will help reduce 


he duration of war. 





‘Now 
MARTIN 


Developments 


used throughout Industry 
pay 
War Dividends 


ADE available to all industry, many Martin develop- 
M ments now are speeding America’s war output, improv- 
ing America’s military materiel. A few of these developments 
are pictured here. Some are still cloaked in secrecy. Hundreds 
of others, individually minor but collectively important, are 
making a major contribution to America’s war effort. Mean- 
while, throughout the Martin organization, more developments 
are afoot—to add new might to tomorrow’s aircraft, new effi- 
ciency to tomorrow’s production methods. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO., BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 




























































MERICA AT WAR demands every facility to 
NX speed communications. Our “rendez 
vous with destiny” can’t wait on less than the 
speed of wings on the home front as well as 
over our battle lines. With 100°, Douglas 
equipment, Chicago and Southern now 
makes an added contribution to our war effort 
with a direct service from Houston and the 
Southwest to major cities of the North and 
East. ‘Typical “Dixieliner” timesaving sched 
ules from Houston are: ‘To Chicago 7 hrs. 30 
min.; St. Louis 5 hrs. 35 min.; Memphis 3 hrs. 
45 min.; Shreveport | hr. 25 min.; Detroit 9 
hrs. 26 min.; Washington 12 hrs. 20 min.; 


New York 12 hrs. 10 min. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica 


CGA/CAGCO +o 












INAUGURATES A NEW SERVICE TO AID OUR 





CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


100% “Louglad EQUIPPED 
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Some of the many Culvers comprising the Culver Unit in the Georgia Civil Air Patrol 
Culver meets every requirement for the ideal Civil Air Patrol ship . . . because 
1. Low-wing, pursuit type affords exceptional 4. Low fuel consumption and less than lc per 
vision for formation flying. mile operating cost. 
2. Superior climbing speed and 17,500 foot 5. Plus superior air-worthiness; landing speed, 
ceiling . . . almost a must for patrol duty. 45 m.p.h.; dual controls; electric generator, 
3. Fast cruising speed . 120 m.p.h., and starter and navigation lights; air-cooled 
longest range among light planes. engine, and interior comfort. 
Every Culver Owner Belongs in the Civil Air Patrol 
CONTRACTORS TO THE U. S. ARMY = peewee HH 
: “ 
— 4 x | I want a CAP application blank, and 
i the name of my local wing Commander 
I am interested in the ideal ship for Civil Air 
A | R C R A FT C O R PO RAT | O N j Patrol duty. Please send Culver literature 
! 
CULVER AIRPORT eta i 
< o | NAME 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A Pf ad 
%. = | ciTY STATE 
tm sexes ss scat Siesta dagen ena ieesSoaseis a kainate 
and Oklahoma—|JIMMIE MARSHALL, CULVER AIRCRAFT SALES, LOVE FIELD, DALLAS. 





























“BIG BROTHER” by John Hammer 


FASTER—FASTER—FASTER ... Production mounts at the great new plant of Republic Avia- 
tion, only manufacturer of two standard pursuit types for our Air 
Forces ... the P-43 Lancer and—now—the mighty P-47 Thun- 


derbolt, swiftest, highest-flying interceptor airplane in the world. 


x Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


PC rer REPUBLIC AVIATION 
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THE ANSWER to your questions about the 





M ANY months ago, Georgia Air Service contracted to operate a new airport designed 
to relieve congested air traffic at Atlanta. As Cobb County, Georgia and the C.A.A, 
progressed rapidly with the construction of this fine new port, we made our plans to 


provide the finest storage, overhaul and repair facilities for civil aviation in the South. 


Meanwhile, our National Emergency arose. Georgia Air Service accepted the respon- 
sibility of operating a U. S. Army Air Corps Training Detachment at Bennettsville, 5S. C. 
In this flying school, Air Corps Flying Cadets are receiving the typical U. S. training that 
is making our nation’s airmen the best in the world. Georgia Air Service's participation 


in this Defense work is an honor .. . an obligation . . . and a pleasure! 
At Bennettsville, therefore, we are operating in full stride. 


At Atlanta-Marietta airport we are carrying on preparations to best serve the civil 
aviation needs of the future while we wait to see how new Rickenbacker Field can best 


serve our country’s needs during the present emergency. We will keep you informed. 


NEW ATLANTA-MARIETTA AIRPORT. comprising nearly 600 acres, is equal 
—— to any in the South—both in size and in freedom from obstructions on 
a me. 





every approach. Located only 12 miles from downtown Atlanta, it is 
easily accessible to the business district by new 4-lane super highway. 
x €e-—_ airport 


Atlanta 


Atlanta-Marietta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
U. S. Army Air Corps Training Detachment, Bennettsville, S. C. 
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Just Among 
Ourtelues 


Let's Train a Million Airmen—Fast! 


HE time has arrived for the United States to create 

a minimum pool of one million pilots, trained in the 

fundamentals of piloting, navigation, meteorology, 
radio, aircraft and engines, and instruments. 

By June, the Army Air Corps will be training 30,000 
men on an annual basis. In January the Navy announced 
plans tor expanding their training program to provide the 
same number of pilots on a yearly basis. The two com- 
bined will provide (and remember that more than half of 
the program is still on paper) an annual rate of 60,000 
military airmen. This is a dangerously low figure. 

Consider for a moment the fact that we are now sending 
expeditionary forces to hot spots all over the globe—large 
contingents of magnificently trained and _ splendidly 
equipped ground troops. None of them has adequate air 
support, especially where the action is the roughest. The 
classic example is the sad plight of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his troops in the Philippines. So long as this 
condition exists, the tide of war will continue to go against 
us. Since Pearl Harbor, the nation and Congress have 
finally awakened to the need of air power heretofore un- 
dreamed of, even by the most enthusiastic exponents of 
air power. But realization of this need is not enough. We 
have to do something about it and in our opinion the train- 
ing program is lacking in immediate results. 

We are going to have to throw away a lot of our old 
ideas and inhibitions regarding the manufacture of military 
pilots just as we have had to cast off some of our foggy 
brass hats, whose effete military thinking and unpardon- 
able actions led to our initial losses in the Pacific. We 
must make up our minds now to the necessity of using 
every existing facility for the mass production of military 
aviation personnel—pilots, bombardiers navigators, me- 
chanics, instrument repairmen, radio technicians, meteo- 
rologists and the host of other specialists necessary for 
supremacy in the air. 

The narrow age and educational requirements have been 
modified somewhat, but not to the extent necessary to 
build an adequate air arm. Hundreds of thousands of will 
ing enlistees are being ignored because of some silly re- 
quirements imposed by swivel-chair theorists. We're not 
going to win this war with Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

Why can’t the CAA be given the job of training a half 
million pilots through the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram? A plan could be worked out whereby the candi 
dates for flight instruction could be placed in the Army, 
live in barracks, receive $30 per month and win their 
wings simultaneously with ground school courses in all re 
lated aviation subjects, by utilizing our finest educational 
institutions along with our civilian flight training facili- 
ties. Products from such a program would not only know 
how to fly but would have the basic background in all 
specialized related subjects. The military services could 
then catalogue them and provide advanced training, as- 
signing them where they would do the most good—as 
pilots, instructors, mechanics, navigators, bombardiers, etc. 
What if the wash-out rate was as much as 50 per cent? 
So what? The basic flight experience would be valuable 
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no matter where they end up in the armed forces and 
the cost would be extremely low. 

More important, however, is the fact that you wouldn’t 
have to wait six months or a year to start the million- 
pilot program. It can be set up in a very few weeks. We 
have the facilities, the machinery, the airports, the air- 
planes, and the personnel with which to get going. 

Let’s streamline the CPT to meet wartime conditions. 
It’s done a good job for what it was originally intended to 
do, and it accomplished its goal without the benefit of 
Army direction or military discipline, but unless the stream- 
lining job is done, and if it’s not expanded tenfold to the 
point that it deserves, the nation is blindly throwing away 
one of its most valuable and productive assets in the entire 
war effort. Only through the use of every civilian pilot 
and mechanic training facility can we ever hope to get the 
men we need at once to win this war in the air. 


The Truman Committee Report 


JE have read and re-read the Aircraft Section of 

the report of the Senate Defense Committee, headed 

by Senator Harry Truman. It makes some very 
serious charges about aircraft production and procurement 
policies. Some of the charges are hard to swallow, but the 
blunt truth is what hurts most. 

The Committee flatly states: “Because the (military) 
services refused to consider the airplane as more than a 
supporting weapon, because of national pacificistic ten- 
dencies and because of a lack of money for the purchase 
of aircraft, both the industry and the procurement agencies 
of the services were operating on an extremely small scale 
prior to September, 1939.” The report then goos on to 
place responsibility for failures of production since that 
time—a period marked with an appreciation of airpower 
and more orders than the industy could handle. 

Largely at fault has been the lack of a planned and 
co-ordinated program. The system of procurement is all 
wrong. The mistakes of both the Army and the Navy, 
says the report, follow the same pattern of shortsighted- 
ness and lack of organization aided and abetted by a tre- 
mendous quantity of accumulated procedural red tape dat- 
ing from the lackadaisical period preceding the emergency. 
The need for standardization, time loss through frequent 
specification changes, the coolness of military men toward 
new and radical inventions, the failure of the services to 
put to good use the airline equipment they appropriated 
and their failure to utilize the facilities of small aircraft 
manufacturers are some of the subjects touched upon. 

In conclusion, the report points out: “by streamlining 
methods somewhat, allowing easier presentation of new 
developments, by standardizing types, by encouraging pro- 
duction methods, and by using to the fullest extent the 
facilities of the small companies and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the production rate can undoubtedly be 
quickly increased to give our forces in the field the equip- 
ment which they so vitally need.” 

The Committee’s report on the aviation training pro- 
grams of the services has not been made. “There are evi- 
dences,” it states, “that the same restrictive policies, weak- 
nesses of organization and administration, and shortsight- 
edness have lessened the effectiveness of basically sound 
programs.” 

In its broader concepts the Truman report should have 
beneficial effects. We are all for the removal of military 
red tape, the early standardization of proven designs and 
the opening up of possibilities for experimental develop- 
ments and new inventions. Our military air services have 
been just as anxious as anyone else to do everything to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BoretNG and the other great aircraft manufacturers of this nation 
















are prepared to meet today’s emergency. Behind the airplanes now being 
used by the United States Army and Navy and behind the new aircraft 
daily issuing from this nation’s production lines stand years of experience, | 


research and tests .. . a background unequaled by any other nation. | 





At BoeING we are conscious that we are now faced with our great- | 
est task in this firm’s twenty-five years of progress. Our every thought, 
our every action is directed toward still further acceleration of the 
nation’s war program. We are confident that whatever we have accom- 


plished today we can accomplish still more tomorrow. 





P. G. Johnson, President 


BOEI N G AIRPLANE C OM PAN Y 


Seattle and Renton, Washington e Wichita, Kansas . Vancouver, British Columbia | 
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HERE is an ugly rumor going around to the effect 
that the War Department contemplates a complete 
shut-down of private flying. Let’s take time out 


to talk this thing over: 


According to the Civil Aeronautics Journal, dated De- 


cember 15, 1941, there are in the United States of America 


it present 97,749 active civilian pilots. There are 1,587 
uirline pilots. There are 101,011 student pilots’ certifi 
cates active There are 163 glider pilots’ certificates and 
149 student glider pilot certificates. This is a total of 


, 


01,059 persons actively engaged in flying in the United 
States, of which only of 1 per cent are airline pilots. 
This represents a reservoir of possible pilot material under 
emergency conditions of almost 200,000 persons. This is 


many times the number of Army and Navy pilots. 


People become rusty at flying if not permitted to con 
tinue it at regular intervals. It therefore follows that 
these 200,000 pilots might become practically useless if not 
permitted to fly for one or two or more years. 

The Army has found it necessary to engage civilian 
pilots for ferry and primary instruction work. There will 
be an increasing demand for ferry pilots and instruction 
inasmuch as the production and training programs are con 
tinuously expanding. The Army has made an arrangement 
whereby ferry pilots may be inducted into the officers’ 
reserve corps at the end of a successful ninety days ferrying 
experience, thereby creating a vacancy for additional ferry 


pilots. These must be recruited from the ranks of private 


flyers 


Many of the people who own their own airplanes utilize 
them for personnel transportation in connection with their 
business operations. Especially in modern times where 
these business operations are conducted over numerous and 
widely scattered parts of the country, flying has become 
ibsolutely essential. We personally found, back in 1933, 
that we could not cover the ground necessary to conduct 


our operations in view of emergencies, etc., without flying 


Consequently, we acquired an airplane back in 1933 and 
have found increasing use for it as the years have gone by. 
In fact, the companies with which we are at present asso 
ciated now utilize four airplanes almost continuously. 


Where field trips must be made, an airplane can save many 
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hours, as compared to an automobile, bus or train. We 


have found that airplanes also save money, if the lighter, 
more inexpensive ships are used, as they operate about as 
cheaply as the average automobile and considerable savings 
in hotel bills, meals, etc., en route can be made. We and 
many other companies, with which we are familiar, utilize 
our airplanes to carry spare parts to far flung operations 
in emergencies. Inasmuch as our business is in connection 
with the exploratory end of the oil business and this in- 
dustry has been called vital to National Defense, our 
utilization of airplanes, it would appear, is also vital to 


National Defense. 


One ot our companies is engaged in the manufacture 
of many components for several units of the U. S. Army. 
In connection with this work a great number of flying 
trips have had to be made. In a continuously expanding 
business, such as we have had since we became engaged 
in National Defense work, executives are at a premium, 
and we know that many companies could not operate as 
efficiently or as effectively if their executives were not per- 
mitted to fly. Many times we have been unable to obtain 
airline reservations when a trip was of an emergency nature, 
and could not be planned days in advance. That left no 
alternative except to furnish our own transportation, and 


nothing can beat the airplane. 


We wonder why the Army wishes to shut down on 


private flying. It occurs to us that it might be: 
# Because of possibility of sabotage. 


2. Because of the desire to save equipment, gasoline 


and oil and the manufacturing facilities and material. 


3. Because the Army simply does not wish to be both 


ered with private flying. 


In answer to 1: The Civil Aeronautics Authority is well 
set up and can very well control private flying through 
careful registry of all pilots and airplanes; through flight 
plan surveillance; and through regulations designed to pre- 
vent the use of airplanes by other than thoroughly trust 
worthy individuals. It is more than likely that any act 
of sabotage in which airplanes are used will be entirely 
outside the law in any event, and would be done regardless 
of whether normal private flying were curtailed or not. 
It seems ridiculous to penalize a host of innocent American 
people who are vitally interested in National Defense just 
to prevent some act of sabotage Ww hich will not be done 


by one of them anyway. 


In answer to 2 above: We can say that, according to 
the Civil Aeronautics Journal, there are at present in the 
United States of America 23,477 certificated aircraft. It 
is certain that a great number of the present aircraft could 
be maintained in operation for many years without the 
utilization of new raw materials whatsoever. They may 
do it by taking parts off of broken up airplanes and putting 
them on airplanes still able to fly, but that will permit 


most of the necessary private flying to be done. 
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On the other hand, many repairs for existing airplanes 
are already on hand, and no new materials nor productive 


capacity need be utilized. 


ET us digress here for a moment to consider the 

economic set-up of private flying. Again, from 

the Civil Aeronautics Journal of December 15, 
1941, we see that as of December 1, 1941, there were 
in the United States of America 1,018 airports with 
servicing. Only 298 had paved runways; only 398 had 
two-way radio; 691 were lighted. Altogether in the 
United States, including all classes and including 78 Army 
airports and 38 Navy airports and 40 miscellaneous gov- 
ernment fields, there are 2,453 airports. Of this number, 
901 are commercial airports; 283 are CAA intermediate 
fields; 1,082 are municipal airports. On duty at these 
airports, there are 608 parachute riggers, 4,617 ground 
instructors, 431 air trafic control tower operators, 411 
aircraft dispatchers, 13,849 certificated mechanics. There 
are many millions of dollars of municipal and private 
capital invested. At least 25,000 people derive their 
livelihood and income from these operations. Not all 
of them can be jerked out and utilized for military 
purposes. Many of these pilots and mechanics are too 
old for military duty. Many of them have physical 
disabilities which would not permit of their acceptance 
in the Army or Navy. Many of them have so many 
dependents that they could not care for their families 
properly on Army or Navy pay. Many of them would 
lose a lifetime of work and effort if they were removed. 
Nevertheless, they are and have been vitally important to 
National Defense where they are and can continue to be 


so if permitted by the authorities. 


Please do not forget that for a great many years private 
aviation has carried practically the entire burden of devel- 
opment, of flying personnel, flying facilities and develop 
ment of equipment. Private flyers have continued to flock 
to aviation in greater and greater numbers; they have 
hauled more passengers; their safety record has improved 
time and again to where, in a purely civilian pilot training 
program conducted under the CAA, the tremendous total 
of 16,194,000 miles were flown per fatality, during the 
three months ended August 15, 1941. The over all figure 
since the spring of 1939 to August 15, 1941 was 6,400,000 
miles flown per fatality. That is an almost unbelievably 
good record. You would probably be surprised if you 


compared the best Army and Navy figures with this record. 


There is still another point of importance. The average 
American would not give a whoop about saving America 
if he thought it was going to be a blown up and broken 
up piece ot machinery w hen we got through Saving it. 


We owe it to everyone now engaged in National Defense 
work, whether soldiers, sailors, marines, government em 


ployes or civilians in industry or other walks of life, to 
continue those things we have recognized as worthwhile 
American institutions. We owe it to these people to pre- 
serve the economic gains we have made at great expense 


through the past many years. We owe it to them to have 
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something for them to come back to, into which they 
can fit at the end of the war. We can not just bring 
them back and dump them upon a barren and destroyed 


country. 


Let me say again then, briefly: We have trained prob- 
ably a quarter of a million pilots to some degree or other; 
a great many of the present Army pilots received a good 
part of their training at their own or other private expense; 
private flying has paid for and will continue to pay for 
a great deal of aviation development; private flying has 
made available a great number of airports for military 
purposes. If private flying does not continue, the govern- 
ment will either have to subsidize all these private airports 
or they will fold up and become useless for military pur- 
poses. Private flying can not be resumed on a few days’ 
notice at the end of the war. If it is stopped now it will 
suffer irreparable damage. It will be set back a great 


many years. 


YR the third point outlined above: We think that 
the Army and Navy should find it smart business 
to do a little considering as far as private persons, 
private business and industry are concerned. Somebody 
has to pay each and every Army man from the lowest 
buck private to the highest general. I would like to ask 
you again to consider that you can not kill this goose that 
lays the golden egg and still get an undiminished stream of 
such golden eggs. If all of us joined the Army, a lot of 


people would be in a hell of a shape. 


This appeal is to urge you to use every influence you 
have to see that no authority in the United States is en- 
abled to shut down private flying completely, unless the 
country is actually invaded. We do not object to such 
restrictions as the Army and Navy and government au- 
thorities may consider necessary in order to prevent the 
use of airplanes in sabotage. We do not object to sur- 
veillance of all our flights and the uses to which we put 
our equipment, nor do we object to co-operating in any 


way at all required. 


Many of us have already joined or are joining the Civil 
Air Patrol and will make our equipment and ourselves 


available for whatever emergency use may be required. 


We are sure that all private flyers will appreciate your 


consideration. 


Very truly yours, 
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The WICHITA 
Jradition 


— Service to America’s air defense is Wichita's 


Wh saeeeee | watchword. An air-minded citizenry and far- 


sighted aviation executives, backed by modern 


Drees plants and equipment, take pride in their city's 


strategic importance as the Inland Center of 


a Cl C1 | eee the Aircraft Industry. 




















The Aircraft Steel and Supply Company is 





a 
SpLVER—_ proud to be a part of this great center of avia- 


ae tion manufacturing activity. We are supply- 


ing...and will continue to supply... with ever 








increasing speed, essential needs of Wichita's 





aircraft builders. 
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THE WICHITA STORY 


An old-timer digs into the dusty files of memory and discovers 


what made Wichita one of the greatest airplane manufacturing 


centers in the world... the chronicle of a city that lived to see its 


boundless and expensive faith in airplanes burst into prosperous reality 


By HENRY J. ALLEN 


+ 


OOKING back through a clear memory of over 
forty years in Wichita, it seems to me the town 
was always air-minded. I became acquainted with 

Wichita when the automobile was arriving; I recognized 
then that there was a taste in the town for speed, and 
there was a longing in the spirits of the pe ple for altitude. 
Phrase makers who wanted to find a symbolical classifica 


tion for Wichitans, called them “high flyers.” 


Something in the beauty of the undulating prairies sug 
ve ted landing fields: something in the clearness of th. 
wide skies suggested long flying hours; something in thx 
elation of a young ind energetic people seemed to have 
birthmarked us an air capital 

| remember on sevel il occasions the intense interest of 
the community in balloon races. We carried experimenta 


tion in balloon racing into a notable activity. 


Then, in 1911, the whole community turned out to 
witness a daring exhibition which was advertised as 
Wichita’s First Air Show.” It was part of a Fourth of 
July celebration, and the words “Airplane Ascension” in 
big letters at the bottom of the bill were set forth as an 
wccurate description. Those who wished to be elaborate 
called them “aeroplanes.” 

The show consisted of a handmade plane which expressed 
the weirdest idea of flying that had been conceived since 
the days of Darius Green. It was a contraption made up 
of bicycle wheels, bamboo poles, wire, tight cloth, and a 
second hand motorcycle engine. It was felt by those who 
witnessed the exhibition, if that could be made to fly, 
there was hope for aviation. It flew. The acres upon 
icres of aviation industry now marking this town as a 
real aviation center have obscured the memory of that day 
in July when Wichita first began to talk about the reality 


of the flying irt 


Probably the first real airman to catch the fancy of 
Wichita was Clyde V. Cessna, whose name is now attached 
to one of the great airplane factories of the city. He was 
one of the first exhibitionists, becoming interested in 1910 
while living on a farm near Rago, Kansas. He was known 
as the man who owned the first monoplane west of New 
York. 


New York, and shipped to Enid, Oklahoma, where there 


The fuselage was built to his order in Bronx Park, 


was a machine shop with some of the necessary equipment 
for building a plane. Glyde, himself, built the single wing, 
the first of the cantilever monoplanes, which became a 
powerful influence in airplane construction The motor 
was a four-cylinder Elbridge, water cooled, 50 horsepower. 
To the astonishment of everybody who saw it, it flew, and 
Cessna learned to handle it so well that sometimes he 
received as much as $300 for an appearance at a fair ol 


picnic, giving exhibition flights, sometimes upside down. 
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Henry J. Allen, twice Governor of Kansas, has had a distinguished 
career which began in 1898 when, as a young war correspondent, he 
accompanied Shafter's division to Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War. During World War |, he was Commissioner of the Near East 
Relief in Greece, Syria, Turkey, Armenia, and Russia, and also organ- 
ized the Home Communication Service of the American Red Cross in 
France. Governor Allen has just returned from a trip to England, via 
Pan-American Clipper, where, as chairman of the British Aid Commit- 
tee of the Save the Children Federation, he made a prolonged investi- 
gation of the conditions of the bombed children. 


He couldn’t stay in the air a long time, but frequently he 
flew as much as a couple of miles, which was as far as the 
imagination of the country town audience flew at that 
time. Those who witnessed these early exhibitions re 
garded them as foolhardy stunts. Few realized the rapidly 
ipproaching day when the airplane would command out 
imaginations as an outstanding unit of travel and trans 
portation. 


In no spot in the world did the use of the airplane in 
the World War I possess more significance and meaning 
than in Wichita. For generations we had been thinking of 
the long transportational lines that separated us from the 
distant spots which held our markets. We were in a per 
petual controversy with railroads over freight rates, and 
demanding always better passenger facilities. 

And so the possibility of a new order ot travel and 
transportation made an immediate impression upon our 
minds. Walter Beech, Lloyd Stearman, Clyde Cessna, fresh 
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from World War I, kept stirring our emotions; and in a 
little while we had become the air capital of the world. 

I was one of the early enthusiasts. I think I invested in 
practic ally every dream of every man w ho wanted to build 
an airplane. At one time we had a dozen well-ofhcered air- 
plane factories selling stock. I helped organize the Swallow, 
which was beautiful in name and flew like a bird. | 
waited for a number of years for it to achieve the home 
ward flight, but it never arrived However, it did build 
in impressive factory which is now useful as an aviation 
school under private influence. 

One of the most ent: incing ol the many dreams was 
i plane whose cost would come within the reach of the 
poor. It was arranged for a transferable engine. You 
could take your Ford motor out of its native setting and 
put it in the airplane in a spot where the adjustments were 
ill waiting. Then when the ride was over, you could 
readjust it to your automobile and go on home. It was 
one of the most interesting things I have ever spent 


money on. 


HE Travel Air and the Cessna companies each began 

manutacturing efforts which in the long run proved 

successful. Travel Air was sold to the Curtiss 
Wright Company. This was one of the early efforts of 
the big companies to sw illow the little companies. We 
were all very sad when the Travel Air was taken to another 
field Today, how ever, W alter Beech, Ww ho came back from 
the Curtiss Wright Company to build his own plant al 
Beechcraft, has made it one of the outstanding factories 
in the country. 

Cessna is making airplanes for both the United States 
and Canada. Stearman became a subsidiary of the Boe 
ing and now employs upwards of 10,000 men in a con 
stantly growing factory which builds training planes for 
ill the world and is equipping now to build Boeing Bombers. 

The latest airplane factory to join the Wichita aviation 
industry is the Culver. It came to Wichita from Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturing a two-place private plane. It also is 
busy on military orders and has now been given a partner 
ship with Beechcraft and its management has been taken 
over by Beechcraft ofhcers. 

My recollection takes me back along somewhat amusing 
lines to the acquirement of the present Wichita airport 
By 1925 the Air Capital of America came to have a real 
meaning The National Air Congress had held a meeting 
in Wichita in 1924 During the four years that had 
preceded this, Walter Beech had won the Admiral Fulham 
airplane derby at St. Louis. Jake Moellendick, a Wichita 
oil man, in his haste to reach the scene of a new gusher, 
had made a thirty-mile trip in a plane, and he decided 
to devote a fortune to the mechanics of flying. Matty 


Laird and Buck Weaver, wartime aviators, had builded 
the immortal “Boneshaker” which was the original Swal 
low. The whole build-up had led us to a point where we 


clamored for a municipal airport 

A group of citizens who regarded thei purpose as noble 
in the extreme, purchased 155 acres of land on one corner 
of which was then located the Travel Air factory, and 
made a solemn pact with each other to hold it for the 
benefit of the city, never allowing their minds to rise in 
appreciation of the possible profit, but to hold on because 
it was the airport which we felt the city should possess. 
It was only a few miles out on a fine highway with a 
beautifully level field, and it seemed as though nature had 
created that particular quarter section for this purpose. 

We called the company which acquired the plot the 
“Booster Building Company,” the word “booster” at that 
time possessing the blessings of the Chamber of Commerce 
as descriptive of certain unselfish qualities actuating a 


citizen who puts his town, tor the time being, ahead of 
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his own interests. We basked in a little temporary glory 
because of the noble unselfishness of our enthusiastic ac- 
tion. Time went on. In three or four years our satisfac- 
tion in the nobility of our own deed began to fade, as 
this emotion often does. We had improved the tract for 
airplane purposes, erected a rotating beacon, a hangar and 
other miscellaneous improvements. The N. A. T. had 
actually started operating the air mail between Chicago 
and Dallas, with a stop at Wichita. 

And so the group of pioneers who had bought this port 
began to clamor a little for the attention of the city. Mr. 
L. W. Clapp, who had been chosen president of an am- 
bitious new city planning commission, and given wide 
powers, was in charge of the obligation of seeing that the 
city acquired a proper airport. 

When we began to cavil, as the neglected generous 
often do, he reminded us that he had been asked by the 
municipality to make a trip observing the budding air 
fields of a country that was daily becoming more air- 
minded. 

So we bade him go, realizing that however far he trav- 
eled he wouldn’t see an airport for which nature had done 
more than she had done for ours. When he came back 
from an extensive trip, he hung off quite a while—in fact, 
until the Booster Building Company had demanded a meet- 
ing. 

Then, in firm tones, with a hurt none too well con- 
cealed, the spokesman of the Booster company asked Mr. 
Clapp to give us his decision as to whether the city 
wanted this airport; if not, then the Booster company 
would look elsewhere. This was pure persiflage, used for 
the purpose of concealing our wounded feelings. Mr. 
Clapp, however, took it as a genuine expression on our 
part, thanked us for the assurance, agreed that it was time 
for the city to reach a conclusion, and thereupon in plain 
words, never to be forgotten, said, ““We have worked the 
matter over. We appreciate the attitude of the Booster 
Building Company from the beginning, but we don’t want 
this air field.” 

After each member of the Booster company had swal- 
lowed his epiglottis, Mr. Clapp was asked why, and said, 
“It isn’t big enough.” Everybody gasped. Rapid as had 
been the growth of the air imagination, nobody had en- 
visioned the need of a field that would be larger than a 
quarter section 

Then Mr. Clapp proceeded to tell us that in the great 
airports contemplated and some actually constructed which 
he had seen the country over, he had been convinced that 
in airport with a real future must be at least a mile square. 
[here was such a spot within a few miles of Wichita, 
known as the “California Section” —a beautiful field. You 
could stand in the center of it and see all the corners. Mr. 
Clapp had no difficulty in convincing the members of the 
Booster company, as well as the members of the city com- 
mission, that this was the airport Wichita really needed 
to encompass her future. 


MHE philanthropists who had organized the Booster 
Building Company sold their field eventually to the 
Travel Air Company for enough to reimburse them 
for the $40,000 they had invested in it, and everybody 
now realizes that Providence could not have done a bette: 
job than Mr. Clapp did in choosing the California Section 
for our present airport. The beautiful equipment which 
the city, under his guidance, builded there added to the 
growing fame which Wichita had acquired as an air cap- 
ital, 
The expanding efficiency of its three main factories, the 
Stearman, the Beechcraft, and the Cessna, kept pace with 
(Continued on page 45) 
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and now E. l. . 1S helping 


BEECHCRAFT and CESSNA 


















SPEED THEM Lnto the Air! 


es, we at Engineering Laboratories, Inc., are proud to be taking part in the “Wichita miracle” .. . 








inishing many of the parts that are helping Beech Aircraft Corporation and the Cessna Aircraft Company 
it precious days and weeks from production schedules, speeding in the air the hundreds of Beechcrafts 


nd Cessnas in the service of the United States \rmy Air Corps, and our allies. | 


SS As one of the largest geophysical research organizations in the | 


world, E.L.1. during the past ten years has contributed many instruments 





and conducted many developments vital to the Petroleum Industry. 





QUIPMENT IN WORLD-WIDE USE 





Subsurface Recording instruments (Humble Type) Vacuum Pumps Dynamite Loading Poles 
Perco Gauges and Samplers Wet Test Meters improved Master Timing Unit 
E.L.1. Special High Pressure Packer for Subsurface E.L.1. Chort Scanner Hayward Permeometer 

Pressure Gauge Stondard Truck Mounted Rotary Drill! Diamond Core Drill 
E.L.1. Precision-Built Clock for Pressure Gauge A-3 Explorer Jr. Portable Rotary Drill Water Determination Apporatus 
E.L.1. Laboratory Testing Equipment Shooting Trucks and Trailers Baroid Well Logging Equipment 
Mercury Pump Seismic Recording Trucks and Trailers Portable Sclerograph and Depth Indicator 
Pressure Volume Cel Dynomite Trailers Well Surveys, inc., Radioactivity Well Logging 
Gas-Oil Ratio Equipment Measuring Line Reels and Equipment Equipment 
Pressure Viscosimeter Galvanometers and Oscillographs E.L.1. Multiple-Trace Direct Printing Recorder 
Woter Bath Assembly Geophones and Cable Pipe Line Detector 
Calibrating Bath Portable Cable and Geophone Reels Mold-Tite Cable Connections for Aircraft Electrical 
Pressure Gauge Tester Developing Containers Systems 


E.L.1.Electrocardiograph 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
INSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, JU. S. A. 














‘xe ron vous cory of THEELL ENGINEER . . . IT'S ED EE 


if you ore not receiving the EL! Engineer, send us your name. This publication will keep you informed on E.L.1. 
Equipment and Services. Request also Catalog-G, a condensed reference of E.L.!1. Equipment in World-Wide use. 
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‘i Cessna Aircraft Company has delivered more 
twin-engined bomber-pilot trainers than all other U. S. aircraft 
manufacturers combined. For 1942 we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue and surpass our past record of consistently exceeding 
delivery schedules . . . to do our full part in the all-out fight 


NA 


for Democracy. 
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THE U. S. ARMY AND THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 





CONTRACTORS TO 
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Far from the coast- 


R ne a 
lines and borders, 


Wichita's veteran aircraftsmen turn the heat on the Axis. 
And though it's all-out for war today, three old-timers look 


forward to the years following victory. 


EWS of the war hit like a ton of brick. Foremen 
throughout Boeing Plants I and II at Wichita 
immediately began to figure out what steps should 
be taken to increase production in their respective depart 
ments. All were confident that their men were working 
on schedule, but they also realized the big news meant un 
heard of and previously undreamed of airplane production. 

The question they asked themselves was: “How can | 
encourage, drive, or inspire my men to increase theit 
eftorts?”’ 

Boeing foreman Clarence Watters felt that he had been 
ilmost too tough on his men during the past few weeks 
The day ifter the big news broke, W atters discovered the 
inswer to the question. The men in the various depart 
ments had been thinking ib put the Crisis, TOO. 

On Tuesday morning, December 9th, the day after the 
President’s message to Congress, foreman Watters sat at 
his desk, planning on how to increase production. As 
he reflected, he recalled to mind the 55 days he spent 
without rest in the front lines during World War I. 


Looking up trom his desk he saw delegations from the 
rib crew, wing assembly crew, mill crew and many others 


trom every section of the Wood Shop. 


If it will help production we will be glad to work a 


10-hour day for hours wages,” the spokesman for the 


group said. “We've got to lick ’em.” 

That incident in the Boeing plant probably typifies 
what happend throughout aviation factories all over th 
nation. It’s the spirit that wins wars and it’s the spirit 
Wichita’s aircraftsmen are using to “lick ’em.” It’s th 
kind of stuff the aviation colony at Wichita is made of 


trom the sweepers to the top executives. 


IICHITA discovered the airplane shortly after the 
Wright brothers first made one fly. Her aircrafts 
men have been building them ever since—stout 


nd sturdy ships whose names are emblazoned ACTOSS the 
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records of two picturesque decades of flight—Stearman, 
now Boeing, Travel Air, now Beech, and Cessna, still 
Cessna. 

Today, Cessna, Beech and Boeing are as standard in 
commercial and military aviation as Ford and Chevrolet 
are in automobiles. And not just in the United States, 
for Wichita’s “Big Three” have sold airplanes all over the 
world. They have shelved commercial production for the 
duration, but the steady flow of trainers and personnel 
transports (bombers soon, too) are getting around the 
globe like their famous commercial predecessors. You just 
can’t work with the kind of volume Wichita deals in with- 
out overflowing the borders. Hence the war isn’t sub 
merging the good names built up by the commercial craft; 
rather, it’s enhanced them. 

We refer to Wichita’s largest airplane makers as the 
“Big Three.” They are big and they’re growing every 
minute. When we first planned our Wichita Edition, it 
was permissible to quote figures, and we had scheduled 
material that would make the Southern California air- 
plane colony you read so much about in the large general 
interest magazines sit up and take notice. We've had to 
revise our original plans—since that never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday afternoon at Pearl Harbor—and omit production 
facts and figures. Fortunately the source material in 
Wichita is so rich and bountiful we won’t need those fig 
ures tor our story. 

The four outstanding elements that have made and 
will secure Wichita as one of the world’s greatest pro 
ducers of airplanes are: 

1. Ideal relations between management and labor. No- 
where in industrial America is there an equivalent example 
of such lack of friction and so large a measure of co- 
operation. 

2. Wichita’s brand of aircraftsmen—the highest type 
of native-born, mechanically inclined, straight-shooting, 
hard working men in America. 
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3. Management’s eye on the future—They made good 
commercial airplanes before the war and you can bet 
your bottom dollar they’ll be making them after helping 
to win this one. 

4. Geography. The flat, level Kansas plains are the 
world’s most natural flying regions. God’s sunshine is 
there in good measure throughout the year. But even more 
important, the continued decentralization of industry means 
moving inland off the dangerous coasts now that we're 
at war. Wichita is truly in the heart of America. Industry 
goes were industry is. 


Labor and Management 


In this regard, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
If you have kept up with all the reports and investigations 
in regard to labor upheavals, which 
did more than any one factor to slow 
na down production last year, you prob- 


ably are impressed by the absence of 


trouble in 


Wichita. Why? 


because management 





Simply 


appreciates labor’s problems 
and labor returns that appre- 
ciation. Result — no strikes, 


no slow downs, no distrust. 


Perhaps nowhere else on the industrial scene has any- 
thing quite like the profit-sharing plan of Beech Aircraft 
Corporation ever been evolved. No other profit-sharing 
plan has been of such dimensions or has been so far-reaching 
in percentage of profits distributed to workers. It has 
sped up production tremendously. 

Here is how the Beech Efficiency Incentive Plan works. 
Hourly paid employes receive 45 per cent of the earnings 
of the company as computed before deduction of any in- 
come taxes and after all ordinary business expenses have 
been deducted. This 45 per cent of the net earnings is 
set aside and divided every three months in proportion 
to the employe’s total individual earnings during the same 
period. Salaried employes participate in a fund which 
will be derived from 5 per cent of the earnings and it is 
believed their percentage of compensation will be similar 
to that of hourly-paid employes. That’s a total of fifty 
per cent of net profits paid to employes. 

As an example, if the total available fund amounts to 
$300,000 for the period and the total payroll amounts to 
$2,000,000, the percentage to be used would be 15 per 
cent. Each individual would be entitled to 15 per cent 
of his or her total earnings during the period. Payments 
are made half in check and half in defense bonds and 
stamps. The plan does not affect promotions, reclassifica- 
tions or basic wage scale. In November and December, 
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additional payments averaged about 18 per cent of the 
total individual earnings. 

It not only has resulted in increased efficiency and pro- 
duction, but greater economy. The employe as a profit- 
sharer is a “part owner” in the company. 

Labor agitators tried to make trouble in Wichita, but 
they received short shrift. The industry went through a 
re-adjustment period, marked by a few minor headaches, 
but they were so infinitesmal they might as well have been 
non-existent. Labor and management are partners in 
Wichita. No problem has arisen that couldn’t be threshed 
out over the table with all cards showing. 

The Wichita companies have always displayed keen 
interest in the welfare of their workmen. Here, Boeing’s 
Wichita Division is typical, especially in its recreation 
program, which includes besides two champion semi-pro 
baseball teams and 29 department softball teams, a nine- 
hole golf course, a volley ball court, two tennis courts, four 
archery ranges, eight horseshoe courts, four softball dia- 

monds, one baseball diamond, four badminton 
courts, a trapshooting range, four shuffleboard 
courts, five table tennis courts, two table polo 
layouts, two croquet courts, two tether-ball 









standards, two goal- 
hi goals, 1 basket- 
ball court, two cast- 
ing pools, a club- 
house and a playground for children—all company pro- 
vided. Each of the big three companies’ employes clubs 
set a new high for social and recreational activity that 
builds morale and counts much toward pleasant relations 
between labor and management. 

The Cessna employes have just released an attractive 
150-page, leather-bound annual, the “Aircrafter,” which 
would do justice to any major university in the world. It 
was written, prepared and paid for by the employes and 
dedicated to their president, Dwane Wallace. 


Last December, in a simple but impressive ceremony, 
employes of the Beech Aircraft Corporation unveiled and 
presented to Walter and Olive Ann Beech a beautiful flag- 
pole and pedestal, aptly inscribed. There it stands just 
west of the administration building, with “Old Glory” 
flying, a daily reminder and a constant symbol of the 
genuine harmony and respect that exists between them. 


Wichita Aircraftsmen 


OR the most part, Wichita workers are recruited 
from the immediate area in and around the city. 
This native labor is mechanically minded and 
easy to train. As native labor it has no major personal 
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interests elsewhere and there is no competition with 
war production industry elsew here. A great percentage ot 
the employes have completed some sort of preliminary air- 
craft training before starting to work but by and large, 
most of the training takes place by highly developed 
curriculas within the plants as well as pre-employment 
training programs. Educational requirements are fairly 
high and psychological testing is employed. The Humm- 
Wadsworth tests made famous by Lockheed are used in 
choosing potential supervisors at Beech. 

If you met a composite Wichita aircraftsman he would 
be a young fellow not much over 21 years of age, from 
1 Kansas, Oklahoma or Missouri farm or small town; he’d 
have finished high school; would either be recently married, 
or have an understanding with some young lady back 
home; and would have gone through a brief training 
course. An earnest and rather serious-minded young man, 
he would be attending at least one or two of the up- 
gr iding classes to learn more about his work and qualify 
for higher wages at the next wage review and reclassifi 
cation period. 

[he old-timers—few as they are now because of the 
great expansion of the past few years—still are looked 
upon with great respect and admiration by the youngsters. 
They’re still 1round, these veterans of the *20s, remnants 
of the old day when Wichita had 16 airplane factories, 
six aircraft engine factories, 13 schools, nine air transport 
companies, 25 supply houses, five aviation investment 
houses and seven repair companies, Like famous old Swiss 
watch makers, these venerable craftsmen are an integral 
part of Wichita’s color, tradition and success. They have 


ilways made good urplanes ind they'll see to it the new 


tion with the men who won’t be outdone by the feminine 
workers. 

And speaking of the ladies, it would be gross oversight 
not to mention one of the greatest women in aviation to- 
day, Olive Ann Beech, wife of Walter Beech and secretary- 
treasurer of the Company. Back in the early days of 
Travel Air and likewise of Beech, she demonstrated the 
financial ability of a first-class wizard and the finesse of a 
diplomat to keep the business going. Working for a salary 
much less than that paid your own stenographer, Olive 
Ann, as secretary-treasurer, dug up the money needed to 
meet the payroll each week and keep the creditors happy. 
How she did it no ordinary mortal knows, but she sat by 
Walter’s side and helped pull the struggling young business 
through the perilous days up to the top-ranking place 
it holds today in the American aircraft industry—proving 
herself a Grade A, 14-karat, No. 1 business executive. 


The Future 


JHAT will happen when the war is won? The men 

‘of Wichita are certainly confident about that. Air- 

planes for the world of the future. Airplanes for 
cargo, for star mail routes, for feeder lines, for business 
executives and for Mr. Average American. Through neces- 
sity and the war program they have learned about volume 
and time-saving production methods. They have tooled 
up to lick the Axis. That’s paramount. But in Wichita 
there is still a little time and thought for experimental de- 
sign and progress. “The key principle of the future low- 
cost plane’s design is already frozen,” states one Wichita 
executive, “and refinements on this design will be made 


in accordance with the improvement in engines and pro- 

















FAMILIAR FACES AROUND THE FACTORIES OF WICHITA'S "BIG THREE" 


Left to right: Olive Ann Beech, secretary-treasurer, Beech Aircraft; H. F. Brown, works manager, Boeing Wichita Division; Myron E. Russ, per- 
sonnel director, Cessna Aircraft; Ted A. Wells, chief engineer, Beech Aircraft; Lewis G. Sinning, purchasing agent, Boeing Wichita Division; 
R. K. (Dick) Beech, vice president in charge of purchases, Beech Aircraft 


crop of youngsters will do the same. It’s a happy blend 
ing of the old with the new. 

Women are playing a part of growing importance in 
Wichita factories. Cessna was a pioneer in their employ- 
ment, especially in wood-working, instrument panel as- 
sembly and sheet metal work. They excel men in many 
ine oper 1wiONs such is shaping small wood parts, soldering 
small assemblies and performing delicate but tedious hand 
work \ short time ago, Cessna placed a tew women 
in the “hammer house’’—with great reservation. There 
imid the din of hydraulic presses, high speed trip hammers 
ind other noisy equipment, the girls were put alongside 
men to Operate stamping machines, cutting out various 
metal parts that go into the Cessna “Crane” and AT-17. 
Production in that department began an immediate climb. 
More girls have been added to the “hammer house” and 
are being considered for other divisions of the factory. 
Not only do the girls maintain high standards of produc- 


tion for themselves, but they set up an automatic competi- 
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duction methods being discovered daily in the aircraft 
industry. If the war ended tomorrow we would put this 
plane on the market just as soon as an automobile manu- 
facturer could tool up for a new model.” 

Through the extensive use of sub-contracting facilities, 
Wichita’s “Big Three’ have not over-expanded. They plan 
to maintain their payrolls in the future and transform 
military production into civilian and commercial produc- 
tion. They will continue to expand in ratio to the job they 
are assigned in the new gargantuan program. 

The “Big Three” now have a young brother—the Culver 
plant, in which is infused some of the Beech blood. It’s a 
healthy little fellow and from all appearances, it won't 
be long until they’ll be calling Wichita’s colony the “Big 
Four,” each one of them made out of the stuff it takes 
to “lick em!” 

Wichita’s “Big Three” have already done a great job 
in this war and there are bigger things coming from her 
soon—wait and see! 
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Schaefer, Director, Boeing Airplane Company, Dwane L. Wallace, President and General 
General Manager, Wichita Division 


Manager, 
Cessna Aircraft Company 


Walter H. Beech, President and Chairman of the Boal 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
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Sales Manager, Cessna Aircraft Company Charles G. Yankey, Vice President, Beech Aircraft Clif Barron, Secretary-Treasurer, Boeing Wichita Divisic 
Corporation 


Wallace, Secretary-Treasurer, Cessna Aircraft John C. Gaty, Vice President, Beech Aircraft Willard M. Bashaw, Outside Production Manager 
Corporation Beech Aircraft 

















The Levand brothers, publishers of the Beacon, 
have been at it for 13 years, plugging the industry 
they hoped some day would arrive—and it did 


—through civic interest such as theirs 


By AL BENTZ 


NE printed word on aviation every two minutes 

for 13 years! That is the almost unbelievable edi- 

torial record established by the aviation-minded 
Wichita Beacon 

Editors of the papel 

ipproximately 3,560,000 words on aviation and allied sub 


estimate that since July, 1928, 
jects have appeared in The Beacon’s columns. This is an 
iverage of about 750 words daily, or an equivalent of 100 
full-length novels—eight a year. 

\ large portion of the copy appeared in the front page, 
since it has been the paper’s policy, ever since the Levand 
brothers, Max, Louis and John, acquired The Beacon, to 

push aviation to the maximum.” When these outstanding 

journalists purchased the Wichita paper back in 1928, avia 
tion was a baby. Although Wichita then was producing 
more uirplanes for commercial use than any other city 
in the nation, that wasn’t such a great record. Max 
Levand, after visiting at length in Wichita prior to pur 
chasing The Beacon, saw the great possibilities of aircraft 
production and immediately laid the groundwork for one 
of the most unusual industrial campaigns in American 
history That campaign, carried on for 13 years, is ac 
credited in no small part to the huge aircraft industry 
which today dominates the lives of a majority of Wichita’s 
residents 

There were seven fledgling manufacturers of airplanes 
when the Levands came to Wichita. They were Travel Air, 
Inc., Swallow Airplane Company, Cessna Aircraft Com 
pany, Stearman Aircraft Company, Swift Aircraft Com 
pany, and the Laird Aircraft Corporation. Most of the 
firms were established by members of a post-war barn 
storming troop of World War fliers. One of those men 
today commands Wichita’s second largest aircraft company. 
He is Walter H Beech, president ot Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Times changed materially after 1928. The de- 
pression knocked i big hole in aircraft. But by reorganiza 
tion, three of the companies continued to produce alr 
planes. Today, they are among the nation’s leading manu 
facturers of aircraft. Besides Beech, they are Boeing Air 
plane Company’s Wichita Division (formerly Stearman), 
ind Cessna Aircraft Company. The old Swallow Com- 
pany has been transformed into an aircraft instruction 
centel! 
When things got tough tor aviation, the Levand brothers 
oftered greatest encouragement. It was their urgent plea 
that the companies “stick it out.” They publicized Wichi 
ta’s aircraft industry, gave advice to the producers, spent 
their own time and money to keep the Spirit alive in 
Wichita, went to Washington on occasion to get assistance 
for the industry which they felt some day in the not too dis- 
tant future would put the city on the map as an industrial 
center. Their faith has been rewarded. There now are four 
strong factories in Wichita and its vicinity, producing, 
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just before the Japanese attack, more airplanes than any 
other city in the nation. All planes now under construc- 





tion are trainers. But bombers are not far off. 


IHEN Wichita’s Chamber of Commerce tried to 

|persuade Culver Aircraft Corporation to move its 

plant from Columbus, Ohio, to Wichita, money 
had to be raised. Max Levand, who foresaw a definite spot 
in the aviation picture at Wichita for production of small 
planes, contributed a large portion of the $5,000 needed 
and then went out and helped solicit the remainder. Culver 
produced a small airplane at a small price and a lot of 
people were in the market for that type ship. That the 
investment in Culver was an important and decisive move 
for Wichita is evidenced by the recent purchase of con- 
trolling stock in the company by Walter H. Beech, presi- 
dent, and Charles G. Yankey, vice president, of Beech 
Aircraft Corporation. Culver has taken its place alongside 
the other three Wichita airplane manufacturers in produc- 
ing military planes in the war emergency. 

The Beacon’s interest in aviation, however, did not lie 
in production of airplanes alone. Everything allied with 
aviation was given the greatest encouragement. With the 
paper’s undivided support, Wichita acquired one of the 
nation’s finest airports. When the Levands arrived, the city 
had half a dozen flying fields. It was their contention that 
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Louis Levand, seated, and Max Levand, publishers of The Wichita 
Beacon, who by their unswerving faith in the future of aviation have 
helped to make Wichita one of the great centers of that 
thriving industry. 
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Play Ball” 


The earliest aviation records of Wichita con- 

stantly refer to one Marcellus Murdock, a pilot 

in his own right, whose Wichita Eagle has boomed 

the aviation business since the Wright Brothers’ 
first flight 


By C. W. SPEER 


HE history of aviation, as it is known in modern 

times, does not as yet cover 40 years. It was on 

December 17, 1903, that Orville Wright first took 
his heavier-than-air machine off the ground at Kitty Hawk, 
N. ¢ 

Few people then, or for many years to come for that 
matter, took aviation seriously, as anything more than a 
stunt. Many did not believe that the story was true, that 
man, by means of engines he had built, could lift himself 
into the alr. 

There are some groups of people who will listen to any 
kind of a proposition and they include those who pioneered 
in the Middle West. 
sympathetic interest of Kansans, and of The Wichita Eagle, 


Aviation from the Start received the 


in whose columns its progress has been recorded ever since. 

It was more than four years after the Wright brothers 
flew that they were able to interest the government suf- 
ficiently in their invention to consider buying an airplane 
but late in the year of 1908 there was a demonstration at 
Fort Meyer, Va., at which the army was to watch one of 
the Wright brothers’ planes fly, and if successful, buy it. 

The flight was a success. 

On September 11, 1908, The Wichita Eagle, editorially, 
had this to say of the flight: 

“Practical aerial navigation has come. The dawning 
of a revolution in transportation is in the eastern sky. 
Orville Wright, an American, has added his name to the 
immortals. He has materialized the dream of the ages.” 


INCE aviation news began to make its appearance, 
about this time, it has never received anything but 
enthusiastic support of The Eagle. Colonel Marsh 

M. Murdock, who founded The Eagle in 1872, in this 
period turned over its management to his sons, Marcellus 
M. Murdock and Victor Murdock, publisher and editor-in- 
chief, respectively. 

The first air show in Wichita was held in May, 1911, 
sponsored by a group of Wichitans who included Marcellus 
Murdock, O. A. 


see airplanes and what they could do. Wichitans by the 


Boyle, and others who were anxious to 


thousands turned out to see it. From that time on there 
was never any doubt that Wichitans were “‘airminded.” 

Even before the air show, as early as 1910, there were 
stirrings in this section of the nation of the air activity 
which was to blossom as fully as it has today. Chances are 
that one of the first airplanes flown in Wichita was that of 
¢ lyde V. Cessna. 

In that year he became interested in aviation while 
living on a farm near Rago, Kans., and assembled the first 
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Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher of The Wichita Eagle. His newspaper 
has preached the gospel of aviation's practicability since the first 
flight of the Wright brothers. And Mr. Murdock has practiced what 
the Eagle preached, for he has actively participated in aviation since 
1928, when, at the age of 45, he made his first solo flight. 


monoplane owned west of New York. The fuselage was 
built to his order in Bronx Park, N. Y., and shipped to 
Enid, Okla., where it was assembled with the 50-horsepower 
Elbridge motor and the wing which Cessna had built. 


The plane was a success and for several years thereafter 
was a feature at fairs, picnics, and similar gatherings. 

The World War was hardly over, in 1919, when Wichita 
got in the aviation business in a commercial way. E. M. 
“Matty” Laird and George E. ““Buck”’ Weaver, back from 
the war, built Wichita’s first airplane that year. 

ARCELLUS MURDOCK, early in the 1920's, 

NW] when Wichita aviation began to boom, interested 

~~ himself in the industry. He held shares in half a 

dozen or so of the score or more aviation companies or- 

ganized here to build planes. The Wichita Eagle, under his 

direction, supported every aviation activity which was 
brought forth. 

Mr. Murdock first soloed as a pilot on December 28, 
1928, when he was 45 years old and a grandfather. His 
first plane, an OX-5 Travel Air, was the one in which 
he learned to fly. His instructor was Monty Barnes, who 
was hired by Walter Beech. 

Wichita was one of the first cities to reach the decision 
that a community, if it were to share in aviation progress, 
would have to take some share of the responsibility for 
establishing air fields and facilities. Early in the twenties 
a group of leading citizens co-operated in buying the Jones 
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honored by men-of-action 


RELIABILITY, RUGGEDNESS, AND EFFICIENCY are the charac- 
teristics that appeal to men-of-action. These are found in BEECHCRAFTS. 

IN THE ARMY-—the twin-engine BEECHCRAFTS render small - field 
ability combined with super-airliner cruising speed and long range. They 
serve as command transports, navigation trainers, bombing trainers, and 
photo mapping airplanes, each fully equipped for its special use. 

IN THE NAVY-—both the single-engine BEECHCRAFT biplane and 
twin-engine monoplane serve as transports, and the monoplane also serves 
as a special utility-observation airplane. 

IN CIVILIAN LIFE—in the United States and in 23 foreign countries 
located from the deep tropics to the limits of the polar regions, BEECH- 
CRAFTS have fully earned their right to first consideration among compar- 
able airplanes. Where aircraft dependability means life itself, over jungles, 
polar wastes and deserts, they possess the highest reputation. 

The Beech organization takes pride in the good opinion that BEECH- 
CRAFTS have earned from men-of-action and repledges its full ability to 
all-out production to meet the demand for more and more BEECHCRAFTS. 
Thousands of men are hard at work with hundreds more being added 
monthly. Beech quality is being strictly and rigidly maintained in spite of 


ever-rising production demand. 


To those now waiting for BEECHCRAFTS on order, the Beech organiza- 


tion sends its promise of every possible effort to expedite delivery, plus a promise 


of quality workmanship. 
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By TONY HAGMANN 


F no small importance to any industry is that of 
having the necessary raw materials from which to 
begin producing and the aircraft industry is no 
different in this respect. This position has been ably filled 
in Wichita and the Midwest by the Aircraft Steel & Supply 
Company. 
Starting June 1, 1928, 
by Oscar W. Wortman, while living in Dayton, Ohio, the 


began operations in a small way, and it has 


is the material result of a dream 


company 
vyrown with the industry to considerable importance. While 


manager of a steel warehouse in Dayton (the birthplace 


of the airplane), occasional « ills came in for aircraft steel. 


Then the government started issuing rigid specifications 


to which the steel must conform. The firm Wortman was 
issociated with induced some of their mill connections to 
roll trial orders and later idded the items to stock. As 
the year went by, airplanes became more and more im 
portant while the Lindbergh flight in 1927 boomed the 
struggling commercial aircraft manufacturers. This neces 
irily doubled and tripled the demand for aircraft steel. 
Ot those buying steel, more was being shipped to Wichita 


DY the Dayton firm than to any other city, the books 
revealed 
Although Wortman had never been in Wichita, yet he 


ordered three cars of steel to be shipped from the mills to 


Oscar W. Wortman, left, president of Aircraft Steel and 
Supply Company, had enough perseverence and faith in his 
venture to use the depression as a stepping stone. The able 
officials of his firm are, below, left to right: F. H. Mc- 
Michael, general manager; C. J. Lucas, sales manager, 
and R. N. Licklider, comptroller. 





him there and severed his connections with the Dayton 


firm Arrangments had been made with the mills to ship 


so as to arrive about June 1, 1928. Oscar Wortman 
irrived on that day and began to look for a place to live 
ind a place to open up for business. After being in 
Wichita a few days, the first car arrived and the Aircraft 


Steel ¢ ompany opened tor business. 


At the request of aircraft manufacturers, more items 


were added and the name was changed to the Aircraft 
Steel & Supply Company 

When the crash came, it looked like “finis” for a budding 
company There were something like 28 manufacturers 
ind experimenters Of aircraft in business in Wichita when 
the bubble burst. Practically all of these folded up and 
the Aircraft Steel & Supply Company not only had large 
stocks by then, but many accounts receivable. Practically 
ill of the receivables were wiped out and from then on 
until 1935, it was nip and tuck with the creditors and the 


sheriff. Smaller business quarters were obtained in 1930 
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Source of Supply 






Aircraft Steel and Supply went through the 
old boom days, then through the ‘‘wring- 
ers,’ hand in hand with Wichita's manufac- 
turers, survived and now has grown into full 
manhood with two branches—one at Dallas 


and the other at Kansas City 


(lower rent) and every other corner cut to reduce the 
overhead to nothing but hamburgers. Oscar Wortman still 
had confidence in the eventual outcome of airplanes and 
faith in the end of the depression. 

By 1936, activity was getting under way in aircraft 
manufacturing and again the aircraft industry requested 
a healthy stock of other items manufactured at distant 
points such as wing and fuselage covering, dopes, and 
thinners, as well as pigmented dopes, flight instruments 
and numerous other necessities that go into airplanes and 
their component parts. 

As the aircraft industry has expanded in recent years, 
so has the firm grown in importance and shipped orders to 
all parts of the country. Increased activity necessitated 
a branch being placed in Kansas City in 1939, as well as 
one in Dallas in 1941. In addition to the three ware- 
houses, a sales office has been established recently in Tulsa 
and one will also shortly be opened in Omaha. Operations 
consist of two lines of endeavor, one being that of main- 
taining stocks at Wichita, Kansas City, and Dallas for 
immediate delivery and the other, for handling large 
quantity orders from the mills. In addition, the firm not 
only stocks, but represents the manufacturers of these 
necessary materials, on a distributor basis. 

With the all-out war program now under way, the 
Aircraft Steel & Supply Company has expanded tenfold 
and now is accepting orders only with priority ratings. 

The firm has received recognition from the government 
recently in being appointed the official warehouse dis- 
tributor of aircraft steels in the Middle West. Wichita 
is quite—and justly—proud of this firm. Needless to say, 
they are working at top speed to meet the demands im- 
posed upon them by the aircraft all-out program. Jokingly, 
Wortman told your reporter the other day to be sure to 
buy stock in the telephone and telegraph companies as 
they were paying them enough in contacting the mills 
dozens of times a day speeding up deliveries to warrant 
handsome profits to the communications companies. 

The company has owned and operated a ship since 1938 
and in addition to the use of their own ship, pay nice sums 
to the airlines each month in getting around to their cus- 
tomers as well as to their sources of supply quickly in 
this fast-moving industry. When the first ship was pur- 
chased, C. J. (Cec) Lucas joined the firm to assist Wort- 
man in the sales contacts and flies the ship for executive 
use, often taking customers in to the mills on urgent 
business. As new warehouses and sales offices have been 
added, the contact work has resulted in Lucas’ being ap- 
pointed sales manager. Other executives are R. N. (Rex) 
Licklider, comptroller; F. H. (Mac) McMichael, general 
Oscar W. Wortman is president, K. W. Pringle 
is vice president, and R. C. Wortman, secretary-treasurer. 


manager. 
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Culuers STILL Going Places 


An old motto takes on new meaning as Wichita's newest air- 

















T. BOWRING WOODBURY 


Vice President, Culver Aircraft Corp. 


HE Southerners have a word for Culver. The 

other day the Norris boys from Ada, Oklahoma, 

came into the plant to place an order for a new 
Culver they plan to use in the Civil Air Patrol. Upon 
being introduced to Mr. Charles G. Yankey, Philip Norris, 
ingenious young banker and wit, drawled: 

“You know, Mr. Yankey, down South tradition has it 
we don’t like the Yankees, and when we first learned of 
your entrance with Walter Beech into the Culver organi- 
zation, I said to myself that from now on I'd have to call 
the Culver ships those damned ‘Yankey Sons of Beech’s’.” 

Behind that pungent joke lies a happy chapter in the 
history of Culver airplanes and the promise of exciting 
new chapters to come from this union of the youngest 
name in Wichita aviation’s logbook with one of its oldest. 
The Culver organization is proud of the destiny that 
brought it to this city where aviation history has been 
made since the dawn of the industry. 

Certainly no history of Wichita or of aviation would 
be complete without the name of Walter Beech, pioneer 
of aviation in Wichita. 

In the early beginnings of the industry, aviation enthu- 
siasts were attracted to Kansas because of the flat, level 
prairies, and Wichita soon caught their enthusiasm and 
became the center of their activity. Their ambition was 
to make Wichita the Air Capital of the world. How well 
they have succeeded in two decades is revealed by recent 
statements of Fulton Lewis, prominent news commentator, 
and Col. John H. Jouett, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, to the effect that Wichita produces 
more planes than any other city in the world. 


A Young Man With a Dream 


NE of the most ardent of these early aviation vis- 

ionaries to come to Wichita, a former Army pilot, 

Walter H. Beech, who was then a dynamic, restless 
young man with more vision and energy than cash. He 
rented a back room downtown in an old building, and 
organized the old Travel Air Company. Working with 
him under the same roof for awhile were Clyde Cessna 
and Lloyd Stearman, and later these men were to become 
three of the biggest names in aviation. 
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craft company annexes the leadership of Walter Beech and 
Charles Yankey and speeds up deliveries of America's most 
talked-of light plane design for the civilian and military market 




























Those were the days before log books, before CAA, 
before aviation engineering and design had become a sci- 
ence. No standards had been established by which to 
judge what a plane should be, or even what one should 
look like. Each of the three men had their own ideas, and 
in turn both Stearman and Cessna broke away to individ- 
ually carry them out, while Beech stayed to work out his 
ideas at Travel Air. 

In those days Walter Beech was general manager, sales 
manager, production head, test pilot, and anything else 
that was required. They used to build the fuselage in the 
small back room, truck it out to the airport, hang the 
wings on it there, and then Beech would take it up for 
its first test. Then, all he had to do was sell the ship. 

Sometimes money got pretty scarce. But a little thing 
like that couldn’t stop Beech—with the newly tested ship 
he’d hop enough passengers at the airport to meet the 
payroll, and then tackle the job of selling the plane. When 
he was fortunate enough to find a buyer, he’d make the 
delivery, too. There’s nothing in the business he hasn’t 
done. 

One of the old-timers of those days who is now em- 
ployed by Culver says it was a happy day when they sold 
a plane, for they all had work. One time they got an order 
for five Travel Airs, and the place went wild; they felt 
they were set for life. 


The Yankey and the Lady 


N his Travel Air days, two people came into Walter 

Beech’s life who have been an integral part of his 

climb to success. The first was Charles G. Yan- 

key, Wichita attorney, who was his legal adviser in the 

foundation of the old Travel Air Company; has remained 

his associate, friend and counselor ever since and who 

recently became co-investor with him in the Culver or- 
ganization. 

The second was a woman. When the Travel Air Com- 

pany was started, they needed an office girl, and they 


(Continued on page 38) 
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as H. Lockhart Jack Vilas Arthur C. Hyde 
ONNECTICUT ILLINOIS MARYLAND ‘Fh 


WING COMMANDERS 


ARIZONA: Wing Commander Carl C. Knier, president, Sky 
Harbor Air Service, Phoenix. Has been flying since 1923 and holds 
commercial pilot certificate; actively engaged in aviation business since 


1924; trom 1931 to 1936 was manager of Phoenix Sky Harbor, and 





since 1936 has owned and operated Sky Harbor Air Service, Inc 
‘esden €. Prince J. M. Horner, Jr Wing Commander Knoier reports great interest being shown with 
ASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA state divided into 11 Groups, three of which have completed staffs; 


applications coming in daily 
CONNECTICUT: Wing Commander Thomas H Lockhart, 
commissioner of aeronautics, Brainard Field, Hartford. Active in avia 


tion since 1930; holds commercial certificate, primary instructor rating 





Reports organization plans complete; enlistments heavy 


ILLINOIS: Wing Commander Jack Vilas, Sr., 1334 North 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago. Learned to fly in 1913. First to fly across 
Lake Michigan. Hydro License No. 6-FAI. Served in the air service 
of U. S. Navy during World War I; past president of the Early Birds 
Has established CAP offices at Office of Civilian Defense, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, together with Col. Floyd Evans, regional commander 


otf CAP. Enrollments heavy 


MARYLAND: Wine Commander Arthur ( Hyde, Congres 








sional Airport, Rockville Learned to fly with Johnson Airlines at 
Hee Townsend, Jr Leo G. Devaney Willi Anderson Joseph Bergin Cumberland in 1932 and has about 2,000 hours flyinz time Owns 
EW MEXICO OREGON PENNSYLVANIA UTAH Congressional Airport, CAA-approved flying school, and Hyde Field 
at Clinton; distributor for Taylorcraft Commander Hyde, who is 
now 31 years of age, reports considerable progress in state organization 
tor CAP 


MASSACHUSETTS: Wing Commander Gordon ( Prince, 
P. O. Box 225, South Hamilton. Enlisted in Army, first World War, 
in March, 1917, as sergeant and remained until April, 1919, acting 
as pilot and dual control instructor in France and Italy; upon return 
to United States, continued in active reserve with captain’s rank and 
served in 101st Observation Squadron, Massachusetts National Guard, 


7 } 


intil 192 Began flying in 1916 in an old Burgess Dunne; now has 





private license rating up to 240 H.P 
MISSISSIPPI: Wing Commander Mitchell Robinson, Woodland 
Hill, Jackson, State Senator from 12th Senatorial District. Has long 


\ 
been a flying enthusiast and is now learning to fly 


an C. Perkinson et ee Seth W. Pollard Dillard Walker NEVADA: Wing Commander E. J. Questa, First National Bank, 
VIRGINIA WASHINGTON WISCONSIN WYOMING Reno. Reports that with the excellent co-operation of Gov. E. P 
( irville organization 158 well advanced in the northern part ot the 
state. The southern portion, as well as other important points, is re 
ceiving full attention 

NEW MEXICO: Wing Commander Harllee Townsend, J: 
New Mexico Aeronautics Commission, Santa Fe Executive director, 
New Mexico Aeronautics Commission; regional vice president, NASAO; 
director, Southwest Aviation Conference Board; vice president and 
general manager, Santa Fe Air Trails, Inc. Holds a commercial pilot 
certificate 

NORTH CAROLINA: Wing Commander |]. M. Horner, Jr 
Jackson Building, Asheville Graduated from University of Narth 
Carolina in 1921 and received law degree at Columbia University 


ee years later. Has owned three planes, including present Fairchild, 





und has served on Asheville Airport Commission for three years. Re 


ports CAP enlistments coming in rapidly, and headquarters office will 





soon be opened in Charlotte 


OREGON: Wing Commander Capt. Leo G. Devaney, State 
} ) Board of Aeronautics, Lumbermens Building, Portland. Educated, 
With the Civil Air Patrol formally established by : 
Stanford University and School of Military Aeronautics, Austin, lexas 
yur government as the ofhcial organization of civil Instructor, Kelly Field, Texas, 1918; airline pilot, 1927; connected 
with airline operations until 1938; Director of Aeronautics tor Oregon 
ur defense, everyone in aviation should know the since 1940. As reported in January issue, plans are progressing rapidly 


for an effective group, and organization is practically completed 
CAP state Wing Commanders—who they are and ; f 


PENNSYLVANIA: Wing Commander William L. Anderson, 
what they look like, and what they have done in Harrisburg Airport, New Cumberland. Owns private airport and 

hangar, located on his farm at Hummelstown, near Harrisburg, and 

wviation. Here is SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s second group commutes regularly to and from Harrisburg in his own ship. Is a 
“EF , member of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association of America, 
f Wing Commanders and state CAI ee ee the National Aeronautics Association, the Acronautics Club of Pennsyl 


; Ae or the Commonwealth 
tinued from the January issue vania, and is Acting Director ot Aeronautics tor Ts ‘ n 


he .° 
of Pennsylvania. Commander Anderson reports that the states six 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Private Blyings Future 


THROUGH FINANCIAL EYES 


Insurance and finance people don't deal in wishful thinking. So, if you've felt 


pessimistic about the future, take solace in this expression of faith—not idle 


words but direct action through the extension of new airplane terms for used 


equipment, a more liberal program for CPT contractors, a lenient floor plan for 


marketable used airplanes and lower costs in financing repairs and overhauls 


By GENE ROYER 


AIRCREDIT 


RIVATE flying is now in a transition stage, under- 

going a period of new restrictions and uncertainty. 

In just what form it will emerge cannot, of course, 
be predicted at this time. There are, however, factors upon 
which logical conclusions may be made. Short of a con- 
tinental invasion, it is reasonable to anticipate a continua- 
tion of private flying. Indications are strong that there 
will be a place, and an important place, for the private 
flyer in our war program. The various Civil Air Patrols, 
the Civil Pilot Training Program, the Civilian Airplane 
Ferry Command, the private “grasshopper” pilot, will all be 
given their respective duties. Recent maneuvers have fully 
demonstrated the value of light planes for observation and 
liaison work. Their continued use for primary training will 
likely be on a much greater scale than ever before. 

There will be new regulations involving identification, 
flight plans, etc., imposed on private flying, varying per- 
haps in different sections of the country. We do not 
anticipate that it will be definitely and permanently 
grounded—though token bombing raids may result in tem- 
porary interruptions. We are still a democracy. That 
word implies co-operation of all citizens. The private 
pilots stand ready to give cheerful co-operation to whatever 
demands may be made upon them. America cannot afford 
to neglect this important reservoir of non-military airmen. 


JE of Aircredit are in the aviation financing business 

exclusively. We feel that by an expression of con- 

fidence in the future of civilian aviation and by a 
sincere effort to meet some of the present-day problems con- 
fronting operators and private plane owners, we may best 
serve our country. To this end important revisions have 
been made in our finance plans and policies in an effort to 
anticipate the changing needs of the aircraft industry. An- 
nouncement has already been made extending terms cover- 
ing time purchases of current model used airplanes. For 
it seems probable that the manufacture and retail pur- 
chase of new airplanes will be restricted or curtailed 
in the future. Under our new plan, current model used 
planes may be purchased with 1/3 down payment and the 
balance extended over an 18-month period—terms pre- 
viously offered only on new aircraft. 


Since CPTP programs will likely be expanded, we have 
announced a 15 and 18 month finance plan for the use of 
both college and non-college operators, thereby relieving, 
in part, the burden of necessary additional investment and 
operating expense required under increased student quotas. 
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INC. 


To meet the present lack of facilities for quick dis 
posal of used ships, we will now extend Floor Plan ac- 
commodations to responsible dealers and distributors on 
used airplanes. It is our belief that this step will permit 
the dealer to offer more advantageous trade-in allowances 
to the new plane buyer, thereby stimulating the sale of 
new ships, as long as such might be available. As our Used 
Floor Plan program is not confined to trade-ins alone we 
expect it to greatly expedite the rapid absorption of private 
ly owned used ships placed on the open market for sale. 
This orderly absorption will result in a continuation of 
firm used plane values. 


Anticipating the necessity of continued ownership and 
use of used ships by private and contract operators, we 
have inaugurated a low-cost Repair Plan whereby the cost 
of repairs and overhauls may be financed over a period of 


10 months. 


In these practical ways we express our belief in the 
future of aviation. As conditions change, and when neces- 
sary, we shall further amend our policies, confident that 
civilian flying has a definite function to perform in this 
crisis, and that it will be found equal to any demands made 


upon it, 





Gene Royer, general manager of Aircredit, Inc., Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth 
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CULVER'S GOING PLACES 


Continued from page 35) 


called a business school to obtain one. Whether it was pure 


chance or an act of fate which sent them Olive Ann 
Mellor, 


mayor influence in the career of Walter Beech. For it was 


1 young girl fresh out of school, it was to be a 


this girl who has been the financial genius behind every 
move he has made since those days. 

It was she who urged him to sell Travel Air to one of 
the big Eastern companies at the height of its boom. For 
it did boom, and was one of the fine planes of its day. 
Some of those old Travel Airs are still flying. So Beech 
went with the Eastern firm as vice president, but he 
wasn’t happy. He wanted to be building the airplanes of 
his own dreams. In 1931 he married Olive Ann Mellor, 
ind in 1932 they returned to Wichita to put the name of 
Beech back into the foreground of the aviation picture, 
with the formation of the Beech Aircraft Corporation. 

Success came slowly but surely, with struggles and de 
termination. Even before the defense boom gave impetus 
to urplane building, Beechcrafts had won the respect ot 
fliers in every part of the globe. 

They make a great team, this man and wife, which has 
that rare ability to work together through countless hard 
ships to a goal of almost undreamed of success. 

As if winning for herself an important place in the 
iviation world were not enough for one woman, Mrs. 
Beech has been able to manage at the same time the career 
of motherhood. These people live simply, in a_ typical 
American home centered around their two children, one 
four years old and one fifteen months. 

Tim Mavazine recently highlighted the career of this 
unique team, picturing Walter Beech as an overgrown 
Bing Crosby in appearance with the mechanical genius of 
l wizard, ind relating the unusual story ot how Mrs. 
Beech directed the financial affairs of the company from 
1 hospital bed when their youngest child was born. A few 
weeks ago she was honored by the Wichita Soroptomist 


Club as the nation’s outstanding business woman in aviation. 


The Creed of a Builder 


N building airplanes, Walter Beech has been guided 

by two life-long ideals—safety and speed. In his 

pioneer days, he learned the importance of safety 
in selling aviation to the world. As for speed, he claims 
if a plane has no speed it has no utility, for the only purpose 
of flying is to get some place faster than by any other 
way, and to get there fast flying must also be safe. He 
pioneered the use of steel tubing in fuselage for safety. 

When he built the first Beechcrafts, the aviation world 
was startled by the revolutionary feature of the inverse 
stagger on the wings. Everybody said it couldn’t be done, 
but he saw speed to be gained, and today Beechcraft iS 
recognized as the fastest plane in its class, as well as the 
most efhcient and cleanest in design. 

He was quick to see the advantages of the retractable 
landing gear and incorporate it into the first Beechcrafts. 
He had observed that birds have sense enough to pull 
up their feet in flying, ind believed no plane would attain 
maximum efhciency unless it could “pull up its feet,” too. 

But Walter Beech had another dream—a dream of some 
day building i plane with all the speed, safety, and per- 
formance of his Beechcraft, but with lower horsepower 
that could be sold at a price low enough for the man in 
the street 

So it was “love at first flight’ when he took his first 
hop in the Wichita newcomer—Culver. Here he saw a ship 
that incorporated the very ideas he had pioneered in the 
higher priced class. Here he saw that speed, that safety, 
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and those clean lines of modern design. Here was the 
only light plane with a retractable landing gear. Here was 
a plane everyone could buy and fly. Here was a plane after 
his own heart. 


A Promise for the Future 


[HEN late in 1941 Walter Beech and Charles 

'Yankey bought the controlling interest in Culver, 

Beech had great plans for a commercial plane for 
popular use, but Hitler and the Japs had another idea; 
so Culver, besides building a model for civil defense and 
the CAP, jumped into the army picture doing a specific 
job helping dispose of the dictators. 

But in a few years A. D. (After Defense), private fliers 
can look forward to many improvements in the Culver 
because of the experience and talent of this genius of 
aviation who is always striving for the best, and who is 
never content to stand still. The Culver organization has 
welcomed with open arms the leadership of Walter Beech, 
this pioneer of vision and engineering mastery. 

A hint of how he stands with Culver owners and dis- 
tributors is revealed by the results of Walter Beech Week, 
which was planned for December 10-17 as the official wel 
come of the Culver family. On December war came. 
“Nothing will come of it now,” everybody thought. Far 
from it — orders for Culvers, and letters and telegrams 
praising Mr. Beech for his foresight in going into Culver 
and extending the welcome of the Culver family poured 
in from all over the world. 

As for the Culver organization itself, it is proud to be 
building under the guidance of men like Beech and Yankey, 
and is looking forward to a progressive future of con- 
tinually building what we claim to be the greatest light 
plane on the market — those “Yankey Sons of Beech’s.” 


Enlist gr 4m your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Twelve and One-Half Billions for 
Army Air Forces 


With record-smashing speed, the Senate recently passed 
and sent to the White House a twelve and one-half 
billion-dollar appropriation to give the Army a mighty 
armada of 33,000 airplanes. The bill, the largest single 
Army appropriation in history, makes available to the War 
Department a total of $12,525,872,474 for the purchase of 
airplanes, bombs, aircraft armor, and aerial guns, to be 
divided as follows: 

Facilities for production of aircraft, bombs, and guns— 
$933,000,000; expansion of the Army Air Force to 23,000 
combat and 10,000 training planes — $9,041,373,000; 
Aerial ordnance—$1,547,948,529; Aerial communications 
equipment — $680,242,180; bombs, explosive and _in- 
cendiary—$ 323,308,675. 


AM Your 


CiViL AIR PATROL 


Navy to Train 30,000 Pilots Each Year 


The Navy Department has just announced plans to turn 
out 30,000 pilots a year in what it called “the greatest 
aviation training program in naval history.” 

Facilities of four large universities will be leased, each 
university to become an “Annapolis of the Air.” The names 
of the four universities were not announced. One is located 
in the East, one in the West, another in the South and the 
fourth in the Midwest. 

The announcement said the new expanded naval aviation 
training program will be in operation by May 1, or sooner, 
and applications for training already are being accepted. 
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A Private Glier Looks 
at the 


By GEORGE R. CLAY 


HE time has arrived! The iron is hot! Private 

Flying can at last prove to the world, to “Brass 

Hats” and to everybody that “Puddle Jumpers” 
can do something worth while in defense of their country 
and are not merely a menace cluttering up the skyways. 

We have to do only a little research in the files of the 
daily newspapers published back in ’17 and °18 to be re- 
minded of the tremendous sabotage which occurred then. 
One need only remember the clogging of the railheads 
and the slow running trains to appreciate what light planes 
can do to alleviate such conditions. 

With planes and rail engines equipped with small two- 
way radios costing less than one hundred dollars per unit, 
each train could be preceded by any type of lightplane 
available, by from a quarter of a mile to a mile and from 
an altitude of five hundred feet warn the engineer of any 
danger, real or apparent. This warning could be given 
far enough in advance to allow the stopping of that train 
regardless of its speed. 

An arrangement such as the above would allow for 
speedier schedules and prevent serious time-wasting wrecks 
which are with us always when any national emergency 
exists. A light plane flying down a trackway could easily 
spot so small an object as a misplaced rail caused by sabotage 
or even natural conditions. 

Every convoy composed of troops could also easily be 
preceded by light planes and be rerouted by advice given 
them from the air should traffic ahead prove further prog- 
ress advisable for rapid movement. 

The recent drought in the South illustrated to what 
extent the crippling of our high powered transmission 
lines would affect our industrial plants. These lines should 
be constantly patrolled so that quick information as to 
the extent and site of sabotage or injury. The same is true 


of pipelines. 


UCH is being written about air transportation and 
Wf lack of space on scheduled airlines. Fleets of light 
planes could be used by government executives, 
such transportation affording them instant facilities with- 
out need to wait for scheduled trips. 


When one stops to consider that the coastline from 
Panama to San Francisco is thirteen hundred miles farther 
than the distance between San Francisco and Hawaii, one 
can then realize the tremendous job of coastline defense 
and observation. What better way to patrol this vast 
area than by low flying light planes which could in addition 
aid and assist the present Coast Guard set up. The Atlantic 
Coast line in itself, presents a herculean task for observa- 
tion planes. 

We are bound to suffer from sabotage. Our enemy has 
considered us from this standpoint for years. Our coun- 
try is infested with aliens and refugees about whom we 
know next to nothing. Is it too much to surmise that it 
will be much more vicious than in the last war? Our 
enemy is better equipped with information and insidious 
underground work than they were in °17. 

This enemy now facing us is the same enemy that made 
warfare on the civilian so popular—the same enemy that 
caused the personnel of the British Army to reverse the 
knitting process and knit for the folks at home. 
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CAP 


The program as outlined is of course larger than our 
present force of private fliers could handle when those of 
military use are subtracted from it. One must remember 
that thousands of good reliable citizens from forty to sixty 
can be trained for this work in sixty to ninety days of 
intensive instruction. 

Private flying is on the spot—the same spot General 
Billy Mitchell found military aviation a decade ago. It’s up 
to us interested and informed persons to sell these ideas to 
the public at large and to their individual representatives. 

Remember it was a private flier and his son taking an 
early morning flight who was suddenly surrounded by 
hostile Japanese planes and who were yet able to land and 
inform the Island of its danger. His feat should be recog 
nized by all of us. 

If the civilian morale should become low it will not 
be because of danger real or apparent but because of in 
activity. I know of no way to put older men with agile, 





Here is the latest photograph of Taylorcraft's O-57 now being deliv- 
ered in quantity to the U. S. Army Air Forces. Frequently referred to 
as "Grasshoppers" by soldiers on recent Army maneuvers, these light 
planes are the latest addition to the service for short range recon- 
naissance and liaison work, message carrying, and a score of other 
flying details not possible by any other mode of transportation. Ob- 
servers point out that the stellar performance of Taylorcrafts, Aeroncas 
and Piper Cubs on maneuvers during 1941 contributed much to the 
general military admission that all civilian types of airplanes can be of 
aid and assistance to the armed forces through the Civil Air Patrol. 


virile minds and bodies to work than to teach them to fly 
and later to take their place as a REAL CIVILIAN AIR 
PATROLMAN. The morale of the boys in the services 
was much discussed last summer but it was found that 
inactivity was responsible for what lack of morale there 
might have been. 

The psychology of putting all of us to work—work that 
in itself is an accomplishment—can not but help to keep 
the “jitters” away from us all. Mayor Kelly of Chicago 
was absolutely right when he requested the citizens of 
that city to turn off the radio and go to work. 

The fact is that thousands of middle aged citizens learn- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A case of labor racketeering ... Wichita’s aviation industry 


More on Civil Air Patrol... Statistics speak for airline safety 


Labor Rats Still Thrive 


F have been particularly interested in labor prob 
|lems of manufacturers and more specihc illy those 
engaged in War orders We have watched the de 
velopments of strikes ind other labor difhiculties with keen 
ipprehension. We have it on excellent and numerous au 
thorities that the fall of France largely was due to com 
munistic and socialistic agitation and labor difficulties 
We have been considerably alarmed over the comparison 


between France and the | nited States with regard to the 


social ittitudes of the government ind the lack ot patriot 


] } 
ism among the union eaders 


W e© ran across 


n interesting exampk of the length to 


which union leaders v go to maintain their own control 
re gardless of the benefits to the workers and to the country 
it large 

A large and old « blished airplane company during 
the last year has expanded greatly in order to increase its 
production of U. S. military airplanes. Sometime ago, this 
company received a notice from its union leaders that 
1 minimum wage of $1.30 an hour was demanded. This 


threw consternation into the camp of the management 
inasmuch as all their contract bids had been made when 
hour, and a great portion of their 
undelivered. Naturally, they could 


labor averaged $0.80 
contracts were is vet 


not continue to increase Wages indefinitely ind expect to 


break even on the d We believe that most manufac 
turers engaged in deftens work would be happy if they 
broke even on their orders They can not permit a loss 
for very long, or they would be bankrupt and out of busi 
ness. Probably few of vou realize the difficulties of financ 
ing national defense work. It requires many times more 


c ipital than most <« mpanies had invested in their peace 


time operations 


This particular aircraft company had a meeting and dis 
cussed at great length its problems of responsibility to its 
employes, wages, expenses, contracts, etc It felt that 
it could not pay $1.30 an hour average to its employes 
unless they could re greater efhciency, greater produc 
tivity, etc Ordinarily, with union leaders it is hard to 
increase efhciency simply by increasing the hourly wage. 
The company decided to offer to its employes 1 profit 
haring plan, which, n effect, would result is follows: 
The con pany would set aside 50 per cent of its net profit 
each month to be distributed among the employes; a cel 
tain percent to salaried workers and a greater percentage 
to the hourly workers. This would result in giving the 
men substantially what they demanded. How ever, it would 
vary trom m ynth to m ynth, depending upon the interest 
ind efhiciency with which they worked. It also would 
result in stabilizing their fixed wages at a certain point 


the management knew would result in a profit. 
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This proposal was submitted to the local union leaders 
ind was tentatively accepted, but was rejected by the 
“goon” squad leaders who did not work for the company 
and who simply represented union headquarters. Officials 
of the aircraft company met with the employes and were 
well received while they were there, but after they were 
gone the goon squad kept the meeting until 3 o’clock in 
the morning, by which time many of the employes had 
left, leaving largely the reckless element. These people 
voted to reject the proposals. They represented less than 
10 per cent of the employes who had been at the meeting. 

The management went out into the plant and called 
together all of one shift who were at that time present. 
They proposed the arrangement to that shift, and it was 
unanimously accepted. The goon squad called some high 
union executives from Washington, who came down and 
tried their best to stem the revolt. Finally, however, be- 
cause the management was honest and sincere and because 
it went before the whole group of employes, the proposal 
was accepted almost unanimously. 

The whole point is this: The union leaders, although 
recognizing that this arrangement was very good for the 
company employes, ney ertheless reyec ted it because it would 
leave the union with nothing to offer the employes. In 
other words, if they had agreed to accept 50 per cent 
of the profit each month, then that was all that they could 
get and they would not strike for higher wages The union 
felt that it could not continue to collect a huge cut from 
those employes unless it could threaten to strike and get 
them concessions from time to time. 


It is interesting to note that at the prevailing union 
rates in one large midwestern city doing a good deal of 
defense work, the union actually collects a quarter of a 
million dollars per month. What it does with the money 
is nobody’s business. There is no accounting and there is 
no control over it except by the union leaders, who sit 
back in Washington and twiddle their thumbs. 

We admit that unions have done a lot of good in this 
country, and we are glad that the social position of most 
American workers has advanced considerably. We are even 
at the point now where we realize that Mr. Roosevelt 
has actually accomplished some good things in his social 
improv ement program. We belie e that ey entually it will 
be obvious that the good things he has accomplished will 
far overshadow the bad. We believe that eventually hz 
will exercise the control over unions and other labor groups 
that American people must insist upon and must have. 

We heard another union story the other day that we did 
not like much. A carpenter, who lived in a certain Texas 
city, went to another large Texas city, where work was 
going on at an Army camp. He was already a member 
of the carpenters’ union in the city where he lived, so he 
went and applied for membership in the union where this 
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construction was going on. They admitted him to the 
union on the payment of $50 initiation fee and sent him 
out to the construction job to report. On arriving there 
he found that because this construction job was a mile 
or two closer to another city that the union of that other 
city had jurisdiction there. There was nothing for him to 
do except to take a membership out in the other place, 
that making the third union membership that he had. 
This also cost him $50, plus some dues. He reported to 
them that he did not have the $50 to pay and they agreed 
to take it out of his first pay check. As soon as they had 
collected the $50 from him and a month’s dues, he was 
fired. This man had been a good carpenter for many years, 
did good work on this project, and his feeling was that 
he was fired simply to make room for some more carpenters 
and some more $50 initiation fees. 

You can call that Americanism if you like, but I think 
that it is the most unpatriotic, yellow-bellied way of doing 
things that I ever heard, and I am astounded that the 
American people are putting up with it. Those union people 
are no better than the Japanese or Germans, with whom 
we are fighting. I think they are twice as bad because they 
are living here and accepting all the benefits of American 
life and profiting at our expense. 
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Age of Miracles 


ACK in 1932 we used to visit Wichita, Kansas, 

quite frequently in connection with our oil busi 

ness. In scouting around the various roads leading 
in and out of Wichita we noticed many times the old 
ramshackle buildings of two airplane companies. They 
were both closed up at that time as we remember, but 
signs on the sides of the buildings and on the water tank 
indicated that they were the plants that formerly turned 
out Cessna and Travel Air planes. In flying into Wichita, 
as we did occasionally on the old United, we saw also the 
Stearman plant, which was adjacent to the airport. 

In 1933 we decided to become a pilot ourselves so we 
bought an old Buhl 6-place air sedan from Ed Hudlow 
at Spartan, got us a pilot instructor named Jack Huff. 
(Jack is now flying for Superior Oil based at Houston). 
Thereafter we were in and out of most of the flat fields 
in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado for a number of years. In 1934 Cessna opened 
up again while Beech had been going for some time previous 
to that in the old Travel Air plant. 

Some time previously, one Lee Miles, who is dead now, 
but who was undoubtedly one of the best throttle benders 
ever to sit in an airplane, had been in Tulsa in connection 
with the Southwest Air Races. After winning a lot of 
prizes at the Cleveland Air Races in 1934, Lee came back 
to Tulsa for a while and then took on a job selling Cessnas 
for Dwane Wallace. Being a sucker for slick, fast ships 
with economy and performance built into them, we 
eventually ended up with a Cessna. Got acquainted with 
Dwane and Dwight Wallace and therefore got to see the 
Wichita miracle take place. 

Some time after that we got acquainted with Walter 
Beech, Jack Gaty, Ted Wells, Willard Bashaw and some of 
the other boys who were holding forth at Beech. 

Both those plants in 1934 were building one or two air- 
planes a month some months and about the only thing 
nice and healthy about them was their deficit. 

In 1936 Beech was building about the fastest, slickest 
four and five place airplanes in the world and had a bi- 
motored all-metal ship, slick and trim on the drawing board. 
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Walter H. Beech, pilot, designer, holder of numerous aviation trophies 
and founder president of the Beech Aircraft Corporation. 


Cessna had concentrated on a four-place, high wing mono- 
plane job with a Warner 145 engine. That little ship was 
taking trophies all around the country for its high efficiency 
and performance. 

In 1938 Beech was building a number of bi-motored all 
metal jobs that really had phenomenal single engine pet 
formance. Ding Rankin convinced us of that one day, 
when immediately after the take-off he cut one engine 
and pulled it up sharply on the other engine over the top 
of the water tower at the north end of the field. 


By that time, Cessna had a twin engine fabric covered 





Dwane L. Wallace, pilot and designer, who, as president of Cessna 
Aircraft Company, is one of the youngest major aircraft manufactur- 
ing executives in the world. 
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job on the drawing board and soon thereafter commenced 
to expand so as to be able to build the twin without inter 
fering with the ever growing single engine business they 
had 

The real boom hit about the middle of 1940 and almost 
overnight the various plants in Wichita took on new life. 
he first thing we knew there was excavating, huge piles 
of materials, new machinery, new buildings, armed guards, 
hundreds of new faces, and we could no longer come and 


:o with the same freedom we had enjoyed previously. 


Production was stepped up in all the plants from five 
100 and, I believe, at Stear 


or Six airplanes a month to 75, 
man several hundred airplanes per month. 

The number of employes at Cessna jumped from one 
hundred and some odd to five thousand. At Beech it 
jumped from a couple of hundred to seventy-five hundred. 
Stearman has grown likewise. All three plants are still em 
ploying about everybody who turns up. There is no telling 
when the end will be reached. Buildings cover what used 
to be good landing strips on the adjacent fields, and what 
buildings they are—every modern convenience, every mod 


ern tool that is required, beautiful machinery, every 


facility for turning out aircraft in ever increasing quantity. 

[In spite of all this, you can still get in to see Walter 
Beech, Jack Gaty, or Willard Bashaw or Dwane Wallace or 
Dwight Wallace or Harold Reed or any of the boys in those 
plants. In spite of the fact that my own business is older 
than either one of the plants we are talking about, such 
has been their evolution that we have found it desirable 
to swipe many of their ideas for organization, record 
keeping and general operational procedures. 

The job done by Walter Beech and his crew, the Wallace 
brothers and the boys at Stearman has been tremendous. 
They have increased airplane production in Wichita a 
hundred fold and still they have kept their feet on the 
ground. We don’t see how such a healthy growth can fail 
to result in permanent benefit. We have such faith in the 
boys who have done this job that we are sure something 
permanently worthwhile will come out of it. Heartiest 
congratulations to the aviation industry in Wichita and 
the leadership that made it possible. 
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Civil Air Patrol 


HE latest issue of SOUTHERN FLIGHT took up in 

considerable detail various ideas in connection with 

the Civil Air Patrol. In fact, that issue is prac 
tically a handbook on the CAP up to now. 


Having been at several meetings, during which enlist 
ments in the CAP were solicited, we heard numerous ques- 
tions ind numerous points ot View, which are of interest. 

No one can say at this time just how much of an ad- 
vantage the Civil Air Patrol will be to the armed forces, 
to civilian defense or to ourselves. No one can say whether 
individuals enlisted in the CAP will make any profit of 
any sort therefrom or whether they may actually have 
to contribute considerable time, possibly money and their 
equipment. 

The present plans, as far as they have been expressed, 
apparently do not contemplate any definite mass action on 
the part of the CAP, but on the other hand propose prin 
cipally that the people interested in civilian flying in the 
United States organize in such a way as to be able when 
the emergency arises to serve in whatever way might be 
most effective. 


To those of you who are old enough to remember, at 


one point near the end of the last war the German army 
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had approached within 28 miles of Paris. The city was 
gravely threatened and many observers gave it up as 
doomed. At that time the French military authorities com- 
mandeered every automobile, taxi cab, motorcycle, even 
bicycles, etc., and rushed every available man, gun, piece 
of military equipment, etc., that was available to the front. 
They were successful in stemming the German onslaught 
and they definitely saved Paris. We do not know whether 
the successful defense of Paris was due entirely to this aid 
on the part of civilians and civilian equipment, but we are 
sure that it was extremely valuable and beneficial. Such 
might conceivably be the case with the Civil Air Patrol 
and other civilian defense organizations that are now being 
organized. 

One thing is certain, and that is, with the 186,000 pilots 
and students with current certificates and with the host 
of other interested personnel that can be recruited, the 
Civil Air Patrol will be of tremendous potential utility. 
Having gotten an organization of that sort together, it 
should not be difficult to utilize it effectively. 
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Safety on the Airlines 
1EVERAI 


Transcontinental and Western Airliners with several 


days after the crackup of one of the 


notable people aboard, we noticed that the airplane 
on which we were flying from St. Louis was practically 
empty. We talked to several people who had cancelled 
flights upon hearing of the accident. We know two people 
who were in New York who intended to fly back to Texas 
but cancelled their flights because they were made newly 
aware of potential dangers of flying. 

We have done our best to dissuade people from this 
attitude. You have but to keep a few statistics on accidents 
to find that there are two or three railroad accidents for 
each airplane accident and there are about that many bus 
accidents in proportion. The fact of the matter is that in 
any form of transportation there are going to be occasional 
accidents. Some of them are unavoidable. You can go just 
so long before you have a personnel or mechanical failure 
of some sort and a few people will lose their lives. 

The statistics, however, show that passenger mile for 
passenger mile the airlines are as safe or safer than any 
other forms of transportation. The all-time high record 
of more than one billion passenger miles without a single 
fatality was rolled up by the airlines. The closest other 
record to that was made by the Pullman company, which 
however, did not consider those accidents in which Pull 
man cars were involved, but where the fatalities occurred 
to people other than pullman passengers. 

We do not particularly advise people to fly on the air- 
lines or to use any other type of transportation in bad 
weather. If you will observe when you travel along the 
highways in the rain or snow, you will note many more 
accidents than you usually see. There are always people in 
the ditches, automobiles turned over, skidding, etc., when 
the weather is bad. There is bound to be some slight addi 
tional hazard to airline trafhe by virtue of the weather. 


However, the statistics cannot be side-stepped. You have 
every normal chance of getting through safely on an air 
plane that you have with any other transportation form. 

As we have said before, we consider airline travel as ¢/x 
first-class method of transport these days. All you have to 
do is to make a trip one way on some other form of trans- 
port and come back on the airlines or vice versa to see the 
difference. If your time, health, convenience and comfort 
are worth anything to you, the airlines are the way to go. 
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New Commands 
Announced 


Maj. Gen, Carl Spaatz, whose rank was re 
cently upped from that of brigadier general, 
has been designated chief of the Air Combat 
Command of the U. S. Army, in one of four 
major shifts in the Air Forces announced by 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. Spaatz, 
in his new post, succeeds Lieut. Gen. Delos ¢ 
Emmons, now chief of the Army Command 
in Hawaii 


Maj. Gen. Millard FI 


Harmon, commanding 


the second air force at Fort George Wright, 
Washington, will take over Spaatz’s vacated 
post 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Martin, chiet of 


the Army Air Forces in Hawaii at the time 
Harbor attack, succeeds Harmon 
1s commander of the Second Air Force This 
as com 


mportant assignment was regarded 


plete vindication of his work in Hawaii 





The fourth switch made Col. Edgar P 
Sorensen assistant chief of Air Staff to serve 
i direct r t bon bardment aviation He has 

n succeeded by Col. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr 

Stimson simultaneously revealed plans to 
speed up the training of 30,000 new pilots, 
ybserver navigators and other personnel 
needed to match the 1942 airplane production 


m through creation of a flying training 


ymmand of the Army Air Corps 


Artillery Plans Civilian 
Trained Air Force 
Regulations 


Pilot-mechanics for light planes for use in 
artillery observation are being trained by the 


Field Artillery and the Civil Aeronautics Ad 





ministration if a co operative experimental 
, 

rogram begun at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, re 

cently The school is using Air Corps “putt 


yutt featured at the Army maneuvers last 
immer, with Col. W. W Ford, 


, ' 
vilot, in direct charge of the program The 


himself a 


first class consists of a group of Field Artillery 
officers and enlisted men, 90 per cent of whom 


ure graduates of recent CAA pilot training 
instructors 


, 
sugmented by the services of one man each 


courses There are six civilian 


from the Piper Aircraft Company and the 


( ntinental 


Engine Company. The subjects 
ll l ; ig i school | 
will cover flying and ground school technique 
and airplane and engine maintenance 
These planes, carrying a pilot and observer, 


xe used as elevated and movable observa 


2 
s 


tion stations, and must be able to take off and 





sorts of terrain 

The course will last for about six weeks 
ind if the success of the first class indicates 
expansion, some of the pilot meehanics first 
trained may serve as instructors at other Field 


Artillery schools. 


Army Relaxes Air Corps 
Rules 


The War 


viously enforced educational requirements for 


Department has dropped pre 
Army aviation cadets and will hereafter ac 
cept men 18 years of age, as well as married 
men. The maximum age limit remains at 26. 
’ ? 

No college credits are now required, but an 


intelligence test to determine the candidate’s 
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ability to comprehend the subjects which will 
confront him at the aviation school will be 
the new order. These “screening” tests will 
be given at the several examining boards, to 
be set up in each of the nine Corps areas. It 
is expected that these revisions will make ap 
proximately two million more men eligible 
as it applies both to civilians and to men 


already in the Army 


Senate Committee Kills Bill 
To Unify U. S. Air Power 


Legislation to create an independent Amer 
ican air force, akin to Britain’s R. A. F. and 
Germany's Luftwaffe, was killed last month 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

The action came when the group indefi 
nitely postponed hearings on a measure by 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, to unify 
American air strength—now divided between 
the Army and Navy—under an independent 
command. 

The Committee said the fact that the na 
tion Was at War made it inadvisable to “bring 


up this controversial question.” 


Civilian Pilots Urged to 
Join Armed Forces 


Thousands of young Americans who learned 
to fly in the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
have been called upon to join either the Army 
Donald H 


retired as head of 


or Navy air forces by Brig. Gen 
Connoily, who recently 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to return to 


active duty in the Army General Connolly, 


saying he acted at the request of the Army and 
Navy aviation services, wrote to every grad 
uate of a CPT course and requested that he 
fulfill the pledge given at the beginning of 
his course to apply for air training in the 
armed forces, if and when needed. 

The CPT 


graduated approximately 


program, started in 1939, has 
60,000 pilots with 
35 to 200 hours’ flying time. Of this num 
ber, about 20,000 are now in the Army and 
Navy or awaiting call. Another 8,000 are 
in civilian aviation, many of them instructors; 
8,000 are in other industries, and 24,000 are 
still in college. 
Recently CPI 


about 30 per cent of those entering Army 


graduates have comprised 


Corps classes and their percentage of “wash 


outs” has been decidedly small compared to 





that of pilots without previous CPT training 


CPT Requirements 
Lowered 


Further co-ordinated with the requirements 
ot the armed forces of the nation, the spring 
CAA pilot 
Major changes in student require 


program of training is being 
launched. 
ments, in line with the total war program, 
include dropping the age limit of applicants 


trom 19 to 18, accepting of married men if 


their dependents have other means of support, 
and the signing of an afhdavit by all appli 
cants that they will, at the completion of 
their course, make application to join an armed 
air service, or, if preferable to the armed 
forces, will take an advanced CAA flying 
course. 

The program as now outlined will have ap 





proximately the same scope as the last two 
training sessions. A total of 540 college units, 
85 non-college, and some 700 flight operators 
will participate. The program calls for the 
training of 8,850 elementary fliers and 3,000 
Some 4,500 


country and ferrying pilots also will be com 


secondaries. instructors, cross 
pleted through the various advanced courses 
during the fiscal year 

Rising costs of materials, the need for 24 


hour guards at airports, and incidentals have 


f fees paid to flight 
CAA will also pay 


for physical examinations, already in line with 


resulted in the raising « 
operators $1 an hour 
military requirements, and for insurance of 
the students during their flight courses. 
given in 215 


Secondary courses will be 


centers 


War Program Scandals 
Directed at Aviation 


Summarizing the Senate Defense Investi 
gating Committee’s report recently placed be 
fore the Senate, its chairman, Senator Harry 
Truman of Missouri, stated that only 25 per 
cent of present plane production “is of com 
bat types considered to be equal or superior 
to the best types produced abroad” and 
future” of this vital 
Although the 


report disclosed shocking wastes and delays 


“prospects for the 


weapon “are not too good.” 


in various phases of the war production pro 
Office of Production 


Management, shipbuilding, and the automobilc 


gram—including the 


industry—its sharpest criticisms were pointed 
toward lack of co-ordination and the failure 
of procurement agencies to use the facilities 


Billions of dol 


lars, the report said, are being spent with 19 


of small plane manufacturers 
“favored” plane manufacturers while more 


than 60 companies, capable of producing 
2,000 a month of almost all types of air 
craft, have been unable to secure “any sub 
stantial place” in the program. 

Col. John H. Jouett, president of the Aero 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
recently denied the asserted inferiority of 
American planes and added that all types have 
demonstrated “marked superiority” in combat 


performance 


First New Glider 
Soars for Army 


The Army’s transport glider program, an 
ticipating the carrying of air-borne infantry- 
men in large numbers with full fighting 
equipment, 1s about to move from the de 
signing and building stages into active opera 
tion. Since last spring several manufacturing 
plants have concentrated upon the designing 
and building of these motorless craft, the 
first of which has been delivered to Wright 
Field 

A training school for pilots is beginning 
classes at Twenty-nine Palms, California, and 
will progress as fast as the new giant gliders 
can be delivered. 

The craft manufactured thus far have 
wing spans of more than 80 feet and larger 
ones are planned. They are so huge that two 
large trailers, one for the wings and one for 
the fuselage, are required for their delivery by 
road. However, several of them can be towed 
by a single bomber or transport airplane. 
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WICHITA'S NEWSPAPERS During his chairmanship the diagonal road to the air 
THE BEACON port was completed and the administration building there 


Durlt \ full-time aerologi il weather reporting station Was 





- ecured 
the effort should bk concentrated, They joined in a Mr. Murdock still holds his private pilot’s license and 
campaign f ' ship of one large, fine a flies his own plane almost every day. The Wichita Eagle, 
port Today, Wichita nu icipal urport 1s considered by under his direction, is still in the forefront in the support 
pilo fiying ti ( ysutes to be one of the nation’s of aviation [There is lots of news now, most of which 
most convenient Act ty I ncreased to such an extent cannot bs printed, but as has been the case for 23 years, 
is a result of privat 1 military flying that The Bea The Wichita Eagle maintains its campaign to keep the 
~ urging the cit to purchase land tor a second city The Air Capital of the World.” 
vuxiliary ite ou The | dea | 
cau I ind osters of ne « ya vn 
ea up 1 vith the re th theia 
er ee ae A FLIER LOOKS AT CAP 
Kansas city, that Wichita might ecure tne ing to fly would accomplish nationally what millions of 
tate unit. They « paigned, used their influenc ; written words could never do. The effect on their mental 
Washington and v ble to secure backing of the city, ittitude would instantly react on their physical being and 
county and stat tures. Kansas Orgaaines om « the the results would be beyond conception. 
first national guard juadrons authorized Dy the na 
tional guard bi — ocated at Wichita. When labo: HERE are in the United States today thousands 
dithculties threat 1 co halt construction of a large hanga of civic and fraternal organizations whose member 
ind armo / Bea i successtt plea Oo co ship 1S champing at the bit for tangible service—— 
- i Jal for harmony. Toda e han vho after purchasing government bonds ‘til it hurts, 
nd arm pletion, although the squad feel that they have no place in the Great War Plan. Theit 
my vorking in Red Cross centers, U. S. O. head 
Myers BEACO ’ juarters in wctive nursing units but the men outside 
; J ' FF committec memberships —have been given nothing to 
cactical a : ' Kansas The | ne ss ctually sink their teeth into. 
t unit tor hit t t to . TO! 
~~ oak eet * q a pe mile se in — The Civil Air Patrol, is a w heel large enough for thou 
Wie ameie Gna tenet seeneaseeainil tiny tien Cnet Chine sands to put their shoulder to. Chat same wheel can be 
ment that such a fore vill be established near Topeka — = ore ey purposes. The interest engendered 
i le Nc Baal OTANI TIRE ST I while learning to fly will automatically lap over into the 
é' Race: ifter the war period” and serve as a reliable backlog to 
stop at the point of curing and encouraging industry 
sind aii iaiisieiliaen tenes Wittens. "Wiis Ueki nee Rll ol keep America at work. The lightplane industry along with 
: ? a ’ " mae ur conditioning and television will in all probability Stave 
young men to en e¢ mdustry They have profound 
Sotek, 3 ' Sueue Phey know that it will urvive. that ff any financial retrogression which might be normally 
ie tg tee mow in ten teen nae endl thet Ghen the wor is over. xpected for the period immediately following the cessa 
Wichita is going to gd the nation in production of do ton OF Hostisties 
mestic plane r| f vit reflected in recent announs The smaller towns which at this time do not have 
ments made by local companies that plans already hav rports could be made to see how inexpensively one could 
heen drawn for 1 beacce of “flivver” p wh | be constructed. They could be informed easily that the 
var ends lightplane aviator prefers the sod field and always avoids 
rhe Levand 1 rl Wichita Beacon are engaged 1 runway when landing if possible. This would immediately 


in all-out effort to “Keep "Em Flying over Wichita open up landing fields for every one’s use. We have the 
ball, the field is clear. What’s to keep us from scoring in 


big wav? The Civil Air Patrol is the answer! 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Field, now tl ( \ircratt Company bield Nort ( ntinued from Da ge 6 
Wichita , 
' lasten) production ind build urpower, but oul military 
It was nev used | ma plane landing As it b : a 
ir services up until recently were merely “errand boys 
came apparent that helds would have to be used ; , 
’ , tor the ground ind sea torces with pi ictically no money 
ittention was switched to East Central where 6U acres ol 
\ ' ' trom the Same Congress that now dishes out criticism ) and 
land, now part of tl beechcratt holdings, were secured . | 
‘ , tri " hye yt . - 4 > 
1925. First air ma sai ch Wichita was landed there « ery little say how the over-all military job was to be done. 
May 12, 1926 Now, however, we can look forward to release from all 
But this was not enough. In 1928 Wichit iViatior the shackles, red tape and ofhcial negligence of by-gone 
enthusi ists, includ ne M Murdoc k, ¢ impaigned ind suc adays Th it’s water over the dam because, since Pearl 
cessfully concluded gotiations for the purchase of 64( Harbor, the people have come to know that the largest 
icres OTF Virzin prairik \\ hich is now the 1 h { isure Oo responsiDility or winning © War rests square 
f K hicl he W f resy bility f g th t ly 
Municipal Airport upon the urplane ind the men who fly them And it 
Mr Murdoch Va cnhairma ot the Wiation Committ won't be long before ill the errors ot the past are erased 
of the Wichita Chamber of (¢ mmerce trom 1928 to 1938 forever by a tlood ot production that will annihilate trom 
1 period VTC Va h nost crucia in < hit i iVviatior tne ice O w Cal 1 sucn wp-squea upstarts as tier 
f 1 whicl t | Wicl he f f tl th h pi k upstart Hitl 


nd Hirohito, Inc 
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Continued from Page 22 

the general picture, so when it was announced one hectic 
day that Wichita had already a backlog of over $50,000,000 
in aircraft orders, nobody was especially excited; nobody 
thought it was miraculous except a few old men who had 
wrought in the early days of the movement and only felt 
as old men feel when their prophecies are fulfilled, that 


1 miracle had something to do with it 

Today the backlog ot Government orders has more than 
doubled. It has reached a point that is beyond the grasp 
of such modest imaginations as are grown in the Middle 
West. 


20,000 


The list of our aircraft workers has grown to ove! 


In whichever direction you look a new addition, 


starkly naked, rise: 


The streets and highways are crowded by a new population, 


to meet the sudden housing problem. 


with changing shifts in the factories every eight hours. 
It is the sort of boom that in the early days of Wichita 
would have produced a wildness beyond description. In 
stead, it has produced a sedate and somewhat awful quiet 
Few people ire buying or selling tor speculative purposes. 
They are dumb-driven by Government regulation The 
thrilling happiness which would usually come from a ma 
terial boom is lost in the fearsome question which men 
whisper under their breath, ““What’s going to happen when 


this is all over?” 





One profound Satisfaction comes trom fundamental 
Cause The great new labor population is orderly. It is 
of the same atmosphere as this typical agricultural country 
from which it was recruited The labor icketeer has 
created less damage here than in most places, because of 
the level-headed steadiness of these youngsters who have 
come from farms and villages, gone to school in local train 
ing places under the direction of good school teachers, and 
found employment in the good old American fashion upon 
the examination by their employers, of their merits. Prob 
ibly nothing has so given steadiness, peace and high promise 
to the Wichita industrial picture as the character of its 
labor and the mutual understanding it has with the shop 
management. 


They tell me that Wichita is destined to have a payroll 
of something like 40,000 when these expanding airplan: 


ultimate size, but I have a 


factories have reached their 
teeling they will continue to be characterized by a typ: 
of industrial peace and efhciency that belongs to the local 
utmosphere in which this activity has grown to its pre 
posterous new proportions Because of the life long study 
of transportational problems, there is perhaps here a more 
intellectual grasp than elsewhere of the future extension 


or urplane tr ifhic when the present Wal demand is OvVel 
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AEF, France. Airport supervisor for WPA, 1934-37; airport engineer 
Sta t Virginia under State Corporation Commission, 1938; 
1 2) Acronautics, 1939: major, commanding itheer 
Virginia Flying Corps under the Military Code of Virginia, 1941 
Wing Commander Perkinson reports that by authority of Maj. Ger 
] n Fk. Curry, members of Virginia Flying Corps are enrolling 
CAP whi fact alone gives them 150 members, plus the additional 
sssistance of 75 planes 
WASHINGTON: Wing Commander Philip H Hinkley, P. O 
Box 2203, Spokane. During World War I, served in Signal Corps 
Ca Lew December 1916; then transferred Kelly Field 
Texas, a r ed Aviation Section Training School at Waco; wa 
yth< candidat« wher Armistice was signed Witt exception t 
Army service, was in automotive business in Spokane from 1905 unt: 
14 when he resigned as general manager of Riegel Brother to be 


’ ated =wit Wallace Acro Institute 


W IS¢ ONSIN: Wine Commander Setl Ww Pollard, 110 East 


W iscor Avenue, Milwaukee. LL.B., University of Wisconsin. Pre 
Waukesha Airways, Inc; Chairman, Aviation Committee, Wis 
Coun f Defe Reports Civil Air Patrol completel 
| 1OW | | Squadron Commanders; W1 t 

vided t n\ Aor ps teady progress of enlistments 
WYOMING: W Commander W. Dillard Walker, Plains Au 
Inc ( < I Te president of Plains Airways, Inc 
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LOOK FOR FACTORS OF UTMOST PROTECTION FOUND 


LITTELFUSES 


AIRCRAFT ANTI-VIBRATION TYPE 


Look for the factors of Littelfuse 
Construction that put Littelfuses 
in a class by themselves that 
make Littelfuses the standard by 
vhich “equivalents” are meas- 
ured. It is in Littelfuse that 


When you choose fuses: 





Quality constructed Littelfuse 


i AB, 20 amp. fuse. you find the added mechanical 
strength the added resistance 
to fatigue the added vibration life. Littelfuse Elements 


twisted at 90° efficiently brace against severe vibration. The 
non-crystalizing gooseneck definitely protects against con 
traction and expansion 


for instrument higt 


ttel fuse er the field of aircraft fuses, [uses 


panels, etc Send for catalog 


4763 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


fuse mounting 


LITTELFUSE INC. 
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lat they plants by 


a plan for several ther 


xpedited the compiction of the plan and ac 
' 

celerated the dat m which it Was put int 
py 10 


Plan set 


er t for salaried employes Distribu 


Hourly paid employes will partici 


ro rata according t the amount ¢ 


’ 
tota carning luring the nfscal yuarter 


t which payment is made 


\ nca t 1s and half in cas! with the exceptior 


iyment duc 


} It was stated by fhcials of the cor 


yment in defense bond 1s to ASSIST 


sist the employes in making a savings 


fund available ¢ them for use after the na 


tronal emergency 


BUICK—Harlow H. Curtice, presid 

f the Buick Division of General Motors ¢ 
area ~Oration has announced that the Army Air 
Acronca Corps has authorized doubling this manu 
4 t turer's mammoth aviation engine pr rd uc 
program and that Buick is moving in 


1 


diately to put the authorization into action 


— Under the new doubled program, he es 


ited Buick employment on aircraft motors 





lor will be between 25,000 and 30,000 w 
plant ire WW full ypperatior This will be 
xclusive, he said, of other defense manufac 
turings already undertaken for the production 
ussemblies for Ml and M4 tanks 


gu t shells car ridge cases, and the 


a f + t 
na 


\ t sa time Mr. Curtice disclosed 
it within a period of eight months from 

time ground was broken for plant con 
iction, considered to be a record for an 
46.19 indertaking t this size, Buick has brought 
c t completion development of its original 
Army Air Corps project and has launched 
sxroduction of Pratt and Whitney 1,200 


Aviat engines r the country s uge 


1 volume 


n eth DOUGLAS hitteen thousand volun 

teers of the great Douglas production army 
n the ut Santa Monica, Calif., have donated time 
und labor to the Government and to their 


erecting sandbag barricades and 


precautionary § facilities at strategic 


places in buildings and around equipment 


mer y This is part of the co 


operative patriotic 






articipatior ft employes Ot this amount, 


4 per cent is for hourly paid employes ann 


f the money will | made quarterly, 


| on the profits tf the previous fiscal 


January, paid solely in 
making half the 


( ronment in its financing of the war and 





effort by which soldiers of the factory front 
are “digging in”, blacking-out their plants 
und preparing to hold humming assembly lines 
against any possible air attack 


In announcing placement of the protective 
bulwarks, officials of Douglas Aircraft Com 
pany disclosed it was with the direct co 
operation of the United States Army, and is 
part of an elaborate system of defense pre 
cautions to protect lives and property and 
assure continuance of vital production under 
all circumstances. 

The 15,000 volunteer employes of  th« 
Douglas Santa Monica, El Segundo, and Long 
Beach plants returned in large contingents 
sandbags 


during off-duty hours to erect 


weighing in all some 6,800,000 pounds. 

“I am proud of these employes and grateful 
to them,” said Donald W. Douglas, president, 
who personally outlined and supervised the 
precautionary work. “The gang turned out 
in great numbers and high spirits, proving 
again that the men and women of Douglas 
give a star performance in whatever they 
undertake.” 


FLEETWINGS 


ind women of Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, Pa., 





More than 2,200 men 


including office workers and executives, have 
agreed to give their pay for one day's work 
to the government, according to an announce 
ment by Frank de Ganahl, president of the 


lircraft and aircraft parts company 


[his decision came about after hundreds of 
employes had voluntarily petitioned the man 
ugement on such a proposal Ever since the 
war began, Mr. de Ganahl explained, Fleet 
wings workers, who are making parts for 
many of the nation’s leading fighting and 
bombing planes, have been eager to do some 
thing more for their Government besides 
working longer hours, buying defense bonds, 


and paying heavier taxes 


KELLETT AUTOGIRO—R. G. Kel- 
lett, vice president of Kellett Autogiro Cor- 
poration, announced sales for the year 1941 
were $1,786,686.25 as against $739,823.67 
during 1940. Sales for the last six months of 
1941 amounted to $1,153,907.69 as against 
$632,778.56 for the first six months of 1941, 
und $449,523.11 for the last six months of 
1940 

Monthly shipments have been on an in 


creasing scale throughout the year and there 


has been an especially marked increase since 
the declaration of war. Some departments are 
ut present working on a 7-day week and 
plans ire being formulated to make this pro 
gram effective throughout the entire organiza 


tion 


KINNER MOTORS— Kinner Motors, 
Inc., has been notified that the War Depart 
ment has approved a contract for approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 for an unspecified number 
of engines 

The order boosts the company’s backlog to 
ipproximately $11,500,000. 

Earl Herring, vice president and general 
manager, said it was anticipated that Kinner 
would increase its manufacturing facilities, 
but current military restrictions made it im 
possible for him to give any details 

Kinner is the West Coast's largest engine 
producer and the plant's horsepower output 


' ' 
per man is one of the highest in the country 


LOCK HEED— A flying office from which 
weighty decisions of state and world impor 
tance will be made recently left Lockheed 
Air Terminal. 

The winged office is an executive type Lock 
heed Lodestar, one of the fastest transport 
planes in the world, and is bound for Brazil 
where it will be used exclusively by President 
Vargas and staff for swift travel bet ween 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 















































important centers of the great South Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Built to the order of the Brazilian Minister 
of Aeronautics, with the permission of the 
United States Government, the speedy plane 
is completely equipped as a comfortable office 


and will accommodate 12 persons 


LOCKHEED-VEGA—Streamlined for 
wartime production, the merger of the Vega 
Airplane Company and the Lockheed Air 
craft Corporation has been completed 

Final step in the merger was the transfer of 
all properties, assets and business of the Vega 
Airplane Company to a wholly owned Lock 
heed subsidiary, the Vega Aircraft Corpora 


tion. A request to the War Department t& 
recognize the assumption of its contracts by 


the new company was another final action 


Vega’s identity will be maintained, accord 
ing to President Courtlandt S. Gross, who 
announced that the officers and directors of 
the old company will continue in their respec 
tive positions in the new Vega corporation 
The officers, in addition to President Gross, 
ure Mac Short, vice president in charge of 
Ryker, vice president; 


Robe rt I 


treasurer; Carl B. Squier, vice president and 


engineering; H E. 
Cyril Chappellet, secretary; Gross, 
general sales manager, and ( harles \ Barker 


Jr., vice president in charge of finance 


NORTH AMERICAN—Wicth the need 


thousands of additional employes to mect 


‘ 
demand tor 


Nortl American Aviation, 


fornia, has announced that women are being 


increased airplane production, 


Ingle wood, Cali 


hired for production work in the Inglewood 


first group ot women empl yes 


1s been completed by personnel officials of 


the company, and the women started their 
jobs in the electrical sub-assembly department. 

Prior to their employment, according to 
company officials, the only women employed 
in such capacities in the Inglewood plant 
were those engaged in sewing and covering 
control surfaces of airplanes. 

Women employes previously had been hired 
at the North American plant at Dallas, Texas, 
and it was announced that the plan was so 
successful that it would become a permanent 
policy there. Women also will be hired in the 
new North American plant at Kansas City, 
Kansas, in the near future 


Officials pointed out that women will not 
displace men and that they will not be used 
interchangeably with men for any work in 
the plant. 


NORTHROP— United in purpose, and 
geared to a war-time regime to maintain 
American supremacy in the skies, the North 
rop Aircraft personnel and plant are prepared 
to meet any eventuality. Immediately re 
sponding to President Roosevelt's urgent de 
mand for uninterrupted aircraft production, 
regardless of blackouts, holidays or Sundays, 
Northrop has been operating on a 24-hour, 
7-day schedule of production 


Orders for complete blackout preparations 
were received at the plant at noon, December 
12th, and within 68 hours the gigantic task 
was accomplished. Nor was the normal daily 
routine work interrupted while these exten 


sive precautionary steps were carried on. 


Accelerated production of aircraft may 
well prove to be a decisive factor in the war, 
according to military experts, and, regardless 
of blackouts in the future, production at 
Northrop will go forward—day and night 


it top spec d 





PIPER—A long needed item for private 
plane owners and school operators alike has 
recently been made available by the Piper 
Service Department in the form of a “Junk 
Box” which contains many small items often 
needed in the maintenance of light planes 

The “Junk Box” is a small metal container, 
six by eight inches in size, two inches deep, 
small enough to fit conveniently in the bag 
gage department. Items included are engine 
and landing gear bolts and nuts as well as 
a varied assortment of other sizes for general 
use. Other items, hard to buy locally includ 
rubber engine mount bushings, washers, cotter 
pins, Parker Kalon screws, cowling spacers, 
cable fair leads and tail skid mounting pads 


@ Announcement that Piper Aircraft Cor 
poration, Lock Haven, Pa., again exceeded a 
yearly production figure of more than 3,000 
airplanes has been made by W. T. Piper, pres 
ident. Official production figures compiled 
at the end of the year, indicate that 3,197 
Piper Cubs were produced during 1941 The 
corresponding figure for 1940 was 3,016, 
which represented 58.9% of all airplanes of 
less than 100 h. p., produced during the year 
and 46% of all non-military airplanes. Ac 
cording to latest figures available, these same 
percentages have prevailed during the past 
year. 

Breakdown of the production figures indi 
cates that 2,062 Cub Trainers were built and 
870 Piper Cruisers. The Trainer, as evidenced 
by the production of more than 2,000, was 
used widely in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program while the Cruiser found wider use in 
general airport operations, cross-country and 
instrument instruction. 

Commenting on the 1942 production, Mr 
Piper stated, “The inevitable expansion of the 


Civilian Pilot Training Program will undoubt 


e---and we---do not forget 
there are no service stations in th 
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From the first moment of take-off until the plane is 
taxied back to its hangar, “Ignition by Scintilla” must 
perform faultlessly—“or else.” Bendix-Scintilla crafts- 
men never forget this... because they know that our 
pilots dare not forget it. 

Bendix-Scintilla aircraft magnetos, spark plugs, 
switches and radio shielding are built to deserve, to 
the utmost limits that carefulness can attain, this high 
confidence with which they have been honored. 

SCII 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SIDNEY,N.Y 


TILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
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Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 
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Link, Jr $3.00 postpaid 
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America's air defense has been strengthened 
through the contributions of these men to the 
production of the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt 
the most powerful high altitude interceptor 
airplane ever delivered to the United States 
Army Air Forces. Shown standing in front of 
the first four-bladed propeller to be used on 
an American fighter-type airplane are, left to 
right: C. Hart Miller, vice president of Re 
public Aviation Corporation; Alexander Kart- 
veli, chief engineer of Republic and designer 
of the Thunderbolt, and Major Russell Keillor 
United States Army Air Corps factory repre- 
sentative stationed at the Republic plant at 
Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. Following testing of 
the 2,000-H.P., heavily armed and armored 
aircraft, equipped with turbo-supercharger 
by the Army Air Corps, Kartveli definitely 
clinched the title of America’s foremost de- 
signer of interceptor airplanes. In designing 
the new superfighter, Kartveli was assisted by 
Miller. a former military flyer who, as director 
of Republic's military contracts acted as its 
liaison officer with the air corps engineers at 
Wright Field, thereby enabling Kartveli's staff 
and the production men to establish a record 
n sending the Thunderbolt into the air exactly 
eight months to a day after the Army had 
said, ‘Go ahead." This new production record 
received much impetus from the assistance of 
Major Keillor whose experience as an air 
corps pilot brought out many suggestions 
which were incorporated into the construction 
of the plane 
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General Motors Forms Eastern 
Aircraft Division 


C. E. Wilson, President of General Motors, 
has announced the formation of an Eastern 
Aircraft Division of the Corporation for the 
purpose of undertaking the manufacture of 
fighting planes for the Navy 

The organization of this division is part 
ot the Corporation’s broad program of re 
irranging its plants and facilities for cfhcient 
production of the new war materials which 
are now required 

Included in the new division will be the 
Fisher Body plant at Tarrytown, N. Y., the 
Fisher Body plant at Baltimore, Md., the Delco 
Remy plant at Bloomfield, N. J., the Tern 

dt-Trenton plant at Trenton, N. J., and the 
Linden Division plant at Linden, N. J] 

L. C. Goad, who has been assistant to Al 
bert Bradley, Vice President of General Motors, 
af 


will be general manager the new division. 


New Aircraft Electrical Society 


Announced 
The Aircraft Electrical Society, 1048 Wil 
lard Ave., Glendale, California, made its 


debut in aviation circles when it held its first 


general meeting last month in North Holly 
wood 


The nature of the Society's services is ex 


emplifed in its Constitution, the Preamble ot 
Which is stated The purpose of this society 

ill be to promote recognition of the various 
phases of electricity pertaining to aviation and 


to provide a medium for the exchange of ideas 
ind information which will result in the ad 
vancement of aircraft electricity 

Formed last fall, the Society is unique in 
its scope. It offers membership not only to 


' ' 
1cronautical engineers concerned with electrical 


, 
design but also to those persons engaged in the 
iircraft production and service aspects, and 


] 
suppliers of electrical equipment 


Air Associates Announces Pro- 
cedure for Getting Parts 

R. B. Kenty of Air Associates, Inc., Love 

Field, Dallas, Texas, has announced that there 


is a way to facilitate getting airplane repair, 


uintenance and operating supplies that is 
really very simple All that is necessary is to 
wn an airplane with an N. C. license, which 
1utomatically gives the owner an A 10 rating 
if he is a member of the Civil Air Patrol or 


like organization. Then if parts for repairs are 
vecded, refer to form No. P-100 by putting 
this notation at the bottom of the order 
Material for Maintenance, Repair, or Op 
erating Supplies—Rating A-10 under Pret 
erence Rating Order P-100 with the terms of 


which I am familiar 
Name of Producer or Supplier 


Signature of Designated Ofhcial 
According to Mr. Kenty, if this method 1s 
followed his company can fill orders with very 


ittle delay 


New Trans-Ceiver Bulletin 
Released 


Bulletin T-42, a four page leaflet covering 


ts new “Trans-Ceiver”, a 4-lb. combination 


ultra short-wave, self-contained transmitter 
und receiver has been released by the Com- 
munications Division, Weltronic Corporation, 
I Outer Drive, Detroit, Michigan. Copies 


are available directly from Weltronic 
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Governors of the National Aviation Training 
Association, composed chiefly of civilian pilot 
training operators, discussed air defense de- 
velopments at the Blackstone Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Saturday, January 24, prior to 
a regional NATA meeting. Seated, left to 
right: Leslie H. Bowman, Fort Worth, first vice 
president; William A. Ong, Kansas City, Mo., 
president, and Col. Roscoe Turner, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., second vice president. Standing, 
left to right: R. S. More, Corpus Christi 
Texas, named regional president; F. Leslie 
Marsden, Buffalo, N. Y.; Capt. Edward G. 
Schultz, Maryville, Mo., and C. R. Mooney, 
Kansas City, secretary. They were among sev- 
eral hundred guests entertained by Roy R. 
Taylor, district manager for Aeronca Aircraft 
Corporation, at a party at the hotel Saturday 
night. Also present for the meeting, but not 
shown in above photo, were Bertrand Rhine, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and John Wilson, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Air Corps to Acquire Morrow 
Plant 


In a statement issued by Howard Morrow, 


president of the Morrow Aircratt Corporation, 
which owns twenty acres of land and a new 
30,000 sq. ft. air-conditioned plant on the 
Bernandino County Airport, and which firm 
recently started production of the all plastic 
plywood Victory Trainer, the firm is now 
ympleting negotiations for the transter of 


the land and buildings to the War Department 


Plans now call for a large Air Corps main 
tenance base, occupying approximately 1,000 
acres surrounding and adjoining the airport, 
which necessitated the sale of the Morrow 


property to the C,overnment 


Glenn Martin Adds Second 
Robot Draftsman 


A second robot draftsman, able to do 
around three-quarters of a million man-hours 


of work all by itself in a single year, has 


joined the engineering staff of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, Martin 
bombers. In the form of a giant camera- 
believed to be the largest in the world—it 
will team with the older unit of the Martin 
photographic reproduction process as one of 


makers of the 


the most prodigious and versatile of national 
defense workers. 

Developed over several years and represent- 
ing the first successful application of photog 
raphy to drafting, the 
robot draftsman takes loft layouts in full 


Martin Company’s 


scale and projects them back on _ sensitized 
surfaces of metal, wood, cloth, paper and a 
variety of other materials 


Aside from cutting the time of redrafting 
and speeding the work of the engineering de 
partment, the system has made possible in 
calculable savings in time all through the 
tactory—in manufacturing short-cuts, in 
tooling, in inspection and dozens of other 


usages 


Ac the same time, Martin executives an 
nounced that their reproduction process, de 
veloped over the last four years, and in use 
for two and a half, has been adopted by half 
a dozen other aircraft and automotive com 
panies. Still another photo draftsman is be 
ing prepared for the new bomber factory of 


the Glenn I Martin-Nebraska Company at 


Omaha. 





Aircraft Companies Plan Big 
Employment Increase 


Pledged to all-out participation in the 
185,000 warplane goal for 1942-43 announced 
by President Roosevelt, San Diego, California, 
is anticipating the need for employment of 
some 30,000 more aircraft workers within a 
year 


Immediate pledges of co-operation were 
made by San Diego's leading airplane manu 


facturing firms. 


“We will exert every ounce of our energy 
to help the aircraft industry fill that order,” 
said I N. Gott, vice president ot ¢ onsolidated 


Aircratt Corporation. 


“Our company is glad to take steps to 
increase production in any way possible to 
meet any orders or requests for new planes, 
declared Earl Prudden, vice president of Ryan 
Aeronautical Company 


J. H. Waterbury, 


manager, informed the 


Consolidated personnel 
Aviation News Com 
mittee that Consolidated’s quota for 1942 
alone would require employment of 25,000 


additional workers during this year 


Officials of Ryan 


Aircratt Companies and Rohr 


Aeronautical and Solar 
Aircratt Cor 
poration said 5,000 new workers would have 


to be added to their pay rolls during 1942 
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Excalibur Launched at Stratford 
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Who Are 


SOUNDLY 
TRAINED 


Luscombe manufactures planes. 
It KNOWS how employable men 
must be trained. And the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics turns 
out the type of graduates the air 
craft plants WANT. 


Don't guess! Enroll with the Lus 
combe School of Aeronautics and 
step ahead in aviation. Day or 
evening classes deferred pay- 
ments for responsible parties. Get 
descriptive literature at Dallas 
branch, or phone R-4243. 


Weer us 


SCHOOL o% AERONAUTICS 


DIV. LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP 
WEST TRENTON, N. J 






Dallas Branch: 3221 Commerce 
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Two views of the Excalibur on its maiden flight January 17. The plane, christened by Mrs. 
Henry A. Wallace, wife of the Vice President, is the first of three being built for American Export 
Airlines by the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corporation. 


Air Transport Association 
Moves to Washington 


High Priority Rating for 
Airlines 
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Braniff to Sell Defense Stamps 


Believed to be the first transportation sys 
make its con plete system facilities 
ivailable to the defense savings program, 


Branift Airways has announced that 13 ticket 

1 midwestern and southwestern cities 
ed by the airline will have defense stamps 
ivailable for sale to the traveling public. In 


iking the announcement, Charles | Beard 


Oklahoma City vice president of the airline 
I Branift Airways has adopted 1 pro 

" va for 1942 which is ‘Vital To Vic 
ind everything we do will be considered 

ly if it is vital to victory over our enemies 


We consider the sale of defense stamps and 


bonds an integral part of our activities. This 
e follows a salary savings plan of defense 
nds available to over 800 Braniff employes 


Braniff ticket offices where defense stamps 
“ be sold are: Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Wichita, Kansas; Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma; Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, San 
Antonio, Corpus ¢ hristi, Brownsville, Hous 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, Texas 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN — An 
uncement has been made that Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines carried 88.94 per cent more 
venue passengers during December, 1941, as 
ompared with December, 1940 

In making this statement, D. D. Walker, 
Vice President and General Sales Manager, 
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61,918 


revenue passengers during 1941 over the com 


stated that the company carried 


pany’s routes between Chicago and New Or 


leans and Memphis to Houston. Compared 


with 42,064 revenue passengers carried in 


1940, this shows an increase of 67.94 per cent. 
Chicago & 


passenger miles during 


Southern flew 23,353,644 
1941, an in- 
crease of 68.42 per cent over 1940, when the 
15,979,090 


revenue 


airlines flew revenue passenger 
miles. For December, 1941, 1,962,661 revenue 
as compared with 


1940. 


passenger miles were flown 


013,050 for December, 


NATIONAL AIRLINES — Increased 
advancement of 
1941 a 
Airlines. 


service and activity due to 
the war effort in the Southeast made 


National 


34,846 revenue passen 


record-breaking year for 
The Company carried 


gers for a total of 8,984,450 revenue passenger 


miles. This represents an increase of 85.36 “% 
1940 


1941 mail pound 


ver revenuc passenger miles flown in 


und 319.22% over 1939 


niles increased 27.23% over the previous 

year and 179.28 over 1939. Express pound 
niles flown in 1941 increased 108.87% over 
940 and 377.76% over 1939 


The increase in passengers, mail and express 
mainly to the fact that the 


te from Miami to New Orleans 


s attributable 
Buccaneer Rot 


serves the Southeastern Detense 


Area wherein 


ire located numerous important defense bases 


Che record-breaking Lockheed Lodestar planes 


ave also been enthusiastic ally accepted by the 


raveling public 
NORTHWEST—WwWith the commercial 


airiines assigned to an important joint-role in 


program, the flow of air 


the nation’s victory 

+) | t j incr juring th 
rame showed a steady increase Guring the 
war mont! f December, Northwest Airlines 


4 total of 7,322 revenue passengers made 


ps on NWA planes to cities between Chi 
cazo and the Pacific Northwest, President 
Croil Hunter announced Compared to the 


5,934 revenue passengers carried in 


1940, this 
was a gain of 25 per cent 

during De 
3.578.743, 


' . 
Revenue passenger miles flown 


cember, Mr. Hunter said, totaled 


1s compared to 2,862,504 in December, 1940, 
1 gain of approximately 25 per cent The 
gail im passenger revenue Was about the same 


percentage 


President Hunter again stressed the im 
portance of the agreement reached between 
the airlines and the War Department, through 
the Air Transport Association of America, and 

be kept in effect throughout the present 
emergency 

Chere will be times, Mr. Hunter said, when 
the War Department will call upon the air 
lines for space to accomplish high priority 
nilitary movements, but everything will be 
done to keep operations as close to normal 


is possible 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WEST- 
ERN—tTranscontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
has announced that it is continuing to operate 
‘regular, published schedules” in its coast-to 


coast service 

Clarifying public confusion that has arisen 
over the operation of airline service since the 
war began, Paul | Richter, 


I'WA, said 


We are operating, and expect to 


executive Vice 
president of 
continue 


operating, our regular, published schedules, 


subject to instructions from the military au 


thorities Our equipment is being used for 


normal scheduled service except in those Cases 
requested by 


when special charter flights are 


the military In such cases, a regular schedule 
may be effected temporarily 
concerning the 


Information interruption 


' 
of normal operations will continue to be fur 
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nished to the public through our traffic and 


irport offices.” 


The airline executive said that although a 
few west-bound night flights had been inter 
Winslow, Arizona, last week be 
cause of blackout 
“Our terminals at either end of our system 


York, Los 


rupted at 
conditions in Los Angeles 
remain New Angeles, and San 
Francisco.’ 
UNITED— The 


ters building in the world has been completed 


largest airline headquar 
by United Air Lines at Chicago with the ad 
dition of a wing which more than doubles its 


previous size. 


The building, located across Cicero Avenue 


from the Chicago municipal airport, houses 
approximately 500 United personnel. Total 
floor space is approximately 81,500 square 
teet 

@ War-time trafthe contributed to a _ record 
December tor United Air Lines, according to 


estimated figures for the month released by 


Harold Crary, vice president in charge of 


trathe. These showed a total of approximately 
17,849,600 


revenue passenger miles flown fot 


in increase of 60 per cent over the same month 


of 1940 and the 2,020,000 revenue airplane 
miles operated were 14 per cent over De 
comber, 1940 

Crary said that both passenger and cargv 


trathe registered sharp increases following the 


| j 
sutbreak of war in the Pacific, and announced 


that United is accommodating increased de 


mands by scheduling 68,000 miles daily, 


] 


materially more than the same month a year 


izo and with six more 


urplanes in its 

UNIVERSAL AIR FREIGHT—An 
nouncement has been 
Air Freight Corporation, 40 


New York City, 


th 


made by the Universal 


Rector Street, 
that they nave expanded 


eir operating facilities to many new destina 


tions and have released to the public supple 
ment No. 1, effective December 23rd to Uni 
versal Air Freight Tariff No. 1, showing com 
plete up-to-date information on their Air 
Freight service. 


[his supplement shows 42 destination points 


trom eight origin cities, rate scales up to 


25 pounds and rates over 25 pounds, also ad 
i Rules and 


° ! 
ditional Regulations 


mone L LY 











Convenient 
to 
Everything 
in 
Downtown 
Dallas 











WHITE-PLAZA HOTEL 
C. A. P. Headquarters in Dallas 
JACK CHANEY, Manager 


WHITE-PLAZA HOTELS in Texas 


Dallas » San Antonio » Corpus Christi 


Jack White, Operator 

















MAKE EVERY 
MINUTE COUNT... 


SOUTHWEST 


Cut miles to minutes on 

trips between the 

defense centers of the 

vast Southwest. 

Fly Braniff — 

serving Chicago, Kansas City, 
Wichita and the 

major cities of Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


Cooperating with the 
national effort, 

Braniff provides fast, 
convenient, time-saving 
schedules, as well as 
all the comforts 

of Southwestern hospitality 
- » « gets you there 
ahead of time . . . 
refreshed, ready for 
the work ahead. 


BRA 
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Connolly Stanton 





















































Chapellet Klenke Bertrandias Armstrong Stout 


PERSONAL Notes @® Major HARRY G. ARMSTRONG, U. §S try, having pioneered a number of projects 
Army Medical Corps, in charge of research promoting aviation, both civil and military 
! ut the School of Aviation Medicine, Randolp! Colonel Hartney is the author of the books 
HEADLINER 5 ( Donald H Field, Texas, has been named to receive the Up and At “Em” and the Complete Fly 
‘ nolly, lt Ss \ “ t t! past 18 lohn Jeffries Award given by the Institute of ing Manual,” both published in 1940 
as t Adn t f Civil Aero e Aeronautical Sciences for the contribution 


sutix Is resis it to active duty that his medical researches have made to the e COl CLIFTON CARROLL CARTER, 





the A ’ as b an i by Robert health and efficiency of military and civil air U. S. Army, retired, for many years dean of 

H. H kley Assista 5 ry f Com craft pilots the faculty at West Point, and one of the 
f \ The John Jeffries Award, given annually Army's most distinguished officer-educators, 

Mr. H L iA Che I Stanton. the for outstanding contributions to the advance has been appointed as assistant to the presi 





















F leput vt trat " be made ment of aeronautics through medical research,” dent of Cal-Aero Academy and its associated 
A ing Ad trat tt t same w be conferred on Major Armstrong in organizations, according to announcement by 
late nition of his pioneering studies done on Maj. C. ¢ Moseley, president. These organ 
; ' . a e¢ physiological and psychological effects of izations include Curtiss-Wright Technical 
. n flying at high altitude and in high speed Institute, Mira Loma Academy, and Polaris 
~ = 2 r a maneuvers Flight Academy. 
digit alos a As assistant to the president, Colonel Carter 
nont am advised ys ‘ ». H. H @ The Lawrence Sperry Award tor a notable will hele j age a. j 
Arnold i ’ : Xs al Connolly contribution made by a young man to the a a ee ee See 
roa manager ‘s aaeled posit ved to ERNEST technical, industrial, and operational activities 
on he , a. Se — rere of the schools with the program and standards 
ties for War Depar I \ pr y G. STOUT of Consolidated Aircraft Corpora of the 4 & Ase Bie Corps 
| understand, Nh aortas an tion, San Diego, California, by the Institute Colonel Carter is author of “Simple Aero 
iViat act t “ t | gram of »f the Aeronautical Sciences at its tenth anni dunstntecs anil thu Airplane” sone im ton Gl 
\ir For versary Honors Night Dinner at the Waldort odicton 
Because of ca thee space problem 1 Astoria in New York on January 27tl 
Walinown | Depart t of Commerce Mr. Stout, who is 28 years old, is a graduat @ HERB A. SHUTTS, research and market 
. flered General y offices in tl f New York University and is now Engines ing analyst and authority on the farm market 
Commer« Building, <« I t t CAA n charge of Aerodynamics and Flight Test und automotive industry, has joined MacFar 
und the CAB, and is accepted g at the Consolidated company. He receives land, Aveyard & Company, as director of re 
I General ( f y wi be charged the Sperry Award for 1941, including an search and marketing, it has been announced 
with setting up t ¢ ott the War honorarium of $250 with the citation “for by Hays MacFarland, president. 
} Depat ‘ whic wil for ti dura is contributions to the experimental detern 
on. all civilian flying ition of the hydrodynamic stability of mode @ M. B. CRAWFORD has been appointed to 
flying boats and seaplanes.” the position of field service engineer by Robert 
@ CYRIL CHAPPELLET, widely ks J. Minshall, president of Pump Engineering 
| the aircraf ndustry is b elected Vic« @ WILLIAM |! SCHAEFER, formerly t Service Corporation, a division € Bore 
President of t Lock 1 Aircraft Corpora the Manutacturing Division, Aircratt See Warner Corporation. Crawford has a _ broad 
| mn whic as Secretary ¢ ped to expand tion, OPM, has taken over the post of Pr background in aviation engineering and design 
from a struggling tactory ly to one of duction Manager for Allied Aviation Corpora to qualify him for his work at Pesco. Prior 
he world urgest unufac f airplane n, according to an announcement by Bur to taking over his new duties he was equip 
Chappellet at 3¢ Vice Pr lent and Sec ham Litchfield, Vice President and Genera ment engineer for United Air Lines 
| retary f Lockheed, Secretary f the Vega Manager. Schaefer has a long record in th« 
Aircraft ¢ rporat 1, a direct both Lock Aviation industry, beginning with the Navy @® JOHN R HOOVER 1 has been appointed 
heed and Vega, and is Pr ! f the Lock Department in 1915. Until recently he had manager of synthetic sales of The B. F. Good 
heed Air Terminal, In« been employed as General Superintendent for rich Company, it has been announced by V. | 
Llection of ¢ ippe t, Ww is been secre Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdal Montenyohl, vice president Hoover succeeds 
tary of Lockheed since ¢ founding of the Long Island Dr. H. E. Fritz, who was recently named 
present company as | i ced by Press Allied Aviation Corporation is devoted ex company director of research 
dent Robert EF. Gr \ \ t the board clusively to the manufacture of molded ply HERMAN C. KLEIN has succeeded Hoover 
@ Captain WILLIAM H. KLENKE, forme wood aircraft and aircraft structures 1s manager of rubber-lined equipment sales 
tor Goodrich 
Assistant Sales Manager of Vultee Arrcraft @ I. M. LADDON has been named Executive 
Inc., has resigned from Vultee to report tor Vice President and General Manager of Con @ DR. HOWARD E. FRITZ, manager of the 
active duty as a flyer wit U. S. Maru solidated Aircraft Corp. by the board of synthetics division of The B. F. Goodrich Com 
Corps directors ot the company, it was announced by pany for the past seven years and one of the 
Harry Woodhead, President best known technical men in the rubber in- 
@ Key hgur t , perative produc Mr. Laddon, one of the nation’s foremost dustry, has been named B. F. Goodrich direc 
prograr ru aircrait and automotive urcratt designers, has been associated with the tor of research, by John L. Collyer, president. 
Gustric Maj. VICTOR FE. BERTRAN dustry since 1917 The first all-metal plan Dr. Fritz came to B. F. Goodrich in 1925 
DIAS, Douglas Aircraft ¢ ; vice pre constructed in this country was of his desier from the engineering school faculty of Ohio 
ident in charge tf ma , He joined the Consolidated organizatio State University, Columbus, Ohio. In his new 
Himselt a noted y ther and technica 127 and recently has been Vice President t position, he succeeds JAMES W SCHADE, 
expert, Major Bertrandias directs the subcon the Company, and Works Manager company research director since 1925, who has 
racting program Dy W v . as placed announced his retirement 
rders tor uirpla ba bli« totali @ Announcement has been made by Frank 
early $125 de Ganahl, President of Fleetwings, Inc., air @ Appointment of DAVID A. THOMAS as 
During World War 1, ved with the craft and aircraft parts manufacturer, that manager of Adel Precision Products Corpora 
Lafayette Escadrille, afterward remaining Lieut. Colk HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY tion’s Canadian Engineering Offices, 302 Bay 
with the United States Army Air Corps until has been appointed Fleetwings’ Washington Street, Toronto, has been announced by H. 
‘ us chief inspector of the engineering Technical Consultant. Colonel Hartney, who Ray Ellinwood, president. Educated in Canada 
n at Wright Field, ¢ as Western pro is now in the Air Force Reserve, is one of the and England, Mr. Thomas is a licensed pilot 
curement district s ipervis outstanding aviation authorities in the coun and brings to Adel a wide aircraft experience. 
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@ Electi 


R. A. Lambeth 


m ot 


can Aviation, 


aircraft 
as been 
president 
ROBI 
named vy 
MOND 


dent in 


SMITHSON, 


company by the 
announced by J. H 
of th 


ree ofhcials of North Ameri- 
Inc., as vice presidents of the 
Board of Directors 


Kindelbe reer, 


e organization 


RT LAMBETH, treasurer, was 
ice president and treasurer; RAY- 
H. RICE, chief engineer, vice presi 
charge of engineering; and J. S. 


neral manufacturing manager, 


vice president in charge of manufacturing 

Lambeth’s rst association with North 
American Aviation was as comptroller, and 
he became treasurer of the company in 1938. 
Rice joined tt company in 1935, and was 
placed n charge f structural design. Since 
that date he as held the positions of chief 
f design and assistant chief engineer Smith 
son came to North American in 1934 as chief 
draftsman, and in 1937 was advanced to the 
position of production manager. He was ap 
pointed ge i ul factt manager in 
1939 

Spartan School Director 
Promoted 

Pr ion Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, 
Director of Spartan Scho tf Aeronautics, to 
Vice I dent charge of manufacturing of 
he Spartan Aircraft Company has been an 
nounced | W. G. Skelly, Spartan President 





Capt. 





FEBRUARY, 


board of 


n was voted by the 


Maxwell W. Balfour 


1942 


J.S. Smithson 








R. H. Rice 


marked 


The 


another step upward in the colorful career 


of aeronautics. announcement 


of the retired Army Captain 


Capt. Balfour brought to Spartan in 1939 
Army and 


took 


over in May of that year is now one of the 


2 wealth of aviation experience 


knowledge, and the training school he 
! g 


highest ranking private institutions in the 
nation and is regarded with high favor by 
the Army and the commercial aviation in 
dustry 

@ JAMES F. McNAMARA, of New York, 
mill products sales manager of The Interna 


tional Nickel Company, was elected a member 
board of Lukens Steel 


the company’s annual meeting of 


of the directors of 
Company at 
stockholders, according to an 
by Robert W. Wolcott, president. Mr. Mec 
Namara is also a Harvill Air 


Company ot Los 


announcement 


director of the 
cratt and Die Casting 
Angeles 

Mr McNamara 


joined the International 


Nickel ¢ ompany as a salesman 31 years ago, 
later becoming vice president and gener al 
manager of the Monel Metal Products Cor 


poration 


director at the same mecting Was 


SNOW, 
Inc., of 


Elected a 
WARREN H 
Rollins & Sons, 


president of E. H 
New York 
designer of 


noted 


HERRINGTON, 


motor 


eA. © 
military 


cialized off-the 


and civilian vehicles for spe 


road services, has been elected 


president of the Society of Automotive En 


gineers for 1942, it was announced recently 


session of the Society’s Annual 
Book ( adillac Hotel in De 


president of the 


at_ a business 
Meeting at the 


troit Mr 


Marmon-Herrington Co., of 


Herrington is 
Indianapolis. 


Mr. Herrington joined the SAE at the end 
of World War I, in which he served with 
distinction and rose from enlisted man to 
Captain of motor transport. More than half 
of the 20 members of the Society Council 


elected to serve under Mr. Herrington during 
this war year were in active service during 
World War I 


@ HAROLD M. MOORE, St 


I ous represen 


tative of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc 
for several years a Reserve Army Officer, has 
been called for active duty with the com 


located at ¢ amp 
40th 


mission of a Captain. He is 


San Luis Obispo, California, with the 
Division, Field Artillery 

Maxwell & Moore also announce 
the appointment of JAMES H. WITHERS 
as a new representative working out of their 
ofice. Mr. Withers’ eftorts 


Infantry 


Manning, 


Los Angeles sales 


will be directed to the distribution of Ash 
croft gauges, Hancock valves, Consolidated 
satety valves and American Industrial instru 


ments 





@ ROBERT T. PHINNEY, District Traffic 
Manager for Braniff Airways at Oklahoma 
City, has been appointed as civilian assistant 





to Major Thomas D. Ferguson, Hensley Field, 
Dallas, Texas. Major Ferguson commands the 
Midwest Sector, Division, U. § 
Army Air Corps Ferrying Command. 
Phinney’s new position is one of six similar 


Domestic 


posts being filled by airline personnel through 
out the United States. His responsibilities will 
be to ferry 
pilots 


arrange the transportation of 


returning to aircraft manufacturing 


plants from point of delivery 


@ EDDIE works manager of the 
Ryan 
been made an officer of the company, accord 
Claude Ryan who has just 


announced Molloy’s election as Vice President 


MOLLOY, 


Aeronautical Company, San Diego, has 


ing to President T. 


in Charge of Manufacturing 

Molloy, who joined the Ryan organization 
sixteen months ago, is one of the aviation in 
dustry’s best known engineering and produc 


tion executives. 


@ The appointment of WILLIAM S. RICH 
ARDSON as general manager of The B. I 

goods and 
CONNORS, 
who has resigned because of ill health, has been 


Goodrich Company's mechanical 


sundries sales, succeeding J. H 


announced by John L. Collyer, company presi 
dent. 
In 1931, 


chandising 


Richardson was appointed mer 
mechanical goods 
ot the best 
rubber 


and gov 


manager of the 


sales division. He has become one 


known figures in that branch of the 


business, serving on many industry 


ernment committees 


Navy Plans to Form Own 
Air Transport Service 


A naval air transport service, to provid 


rapidly a means of moving personnel and 


cargo in connection with naval 


being established by the Navy 


operations, 1s 


Present plans call for the organization of 
squadrons, operating under the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which can be expanded, as needs 
dictate, but will be put in service first at 


and Alameda, Calif 


Norfolk, Kansas City, 

The Navy emphasized that the new service 
would in no sense Compete with regularly es 
airlines, although the 


tablished commercial 


planes would be put on regular schedules 
This the Navy 


would provide a mobility of par 


transport service, said, 
tactor of 
fleet 


the speed with which whole squadrons of naval 


ticular value to the in its operations, as 


planes can be transferred from one theater 


of operations to another and immediately be 


ready for combat depends to a great extent 


on how quickly vital supplies are brought up 


to these areas. 


AIR CALENDAR 


Feb. 21-Mar. 1—Second Eastern Light 
Airplane Exhibition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

April 9-10—Annual Meeting of the Mid 
west Power Conference at the Palmer House, 
Chie ZO 

April 23-25— Women’s National Aero 


Annual Convention, 


Mo. 


nautical Association, 


Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, 
May 1-2 Third New 
Conference, Providence, R. I. 
CANCELLED 
April 23-25— Fifth 
Aviation Conference, Hotel Muehleback, Kan 
Mo. 


England Aviation 


Annual Southwest 


sas Cuty, 


53 























































































































TEXAS PRIVATE FLIERS PLAN 
THREE GET-TOGETHERS 


Invitations Accepted from Waco, 
Beaumont and Big Spring 


hr ’ ippeara \ wreck 
Texa ‘ i t \ At 1 
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] » oe. 2 India 
M I yarty 
Ni New 
\ +. t Texa 
: y y in the 
ink i ’ I Dick 
Simy H , held and 
e new 
CAA | ind irded airpor 
‘ ’ ind cK Wagon 





" 1 fly B Sp t Saturda 
\ \ " auras 
( lL) Ma ind Ar W intherse 
i t w Civil Ai 
Pa W ind wap ideas wi 
| B S Airy s st pretty 
>{ \ " < e TPFA irr 
1 “ W i ward 
Hlow a Doc 


Att Fort Worth Board Meeting it was 
leat establis! flat imiutiation§ fee 
clude veryt ne year’s dues, mem 
card, sterling silver pin, IPFA Decal 

1 i year s subscription t SOUTHERN 
HH ll tor a fir Heretotore members 

I 1 1d Duy y | 

: s t ‘ WM be $> 
i 1 t w“ A 1 i § dues 
following yea If y se you 

ca i tne 1 cost tf ug 

l i ( e R Mea an I id I 

\ Als ( i s | " w a 
nberships, s send in your appli 

“ ‘ ind he will send you by return 
bership card, TPFA pin and 

I " It y wa 1 gold filled pin, add 
x 1 and tf 4-karat gold pir 

nid § r \ ind ab e $5 inmitiat Tee 


Seek Bulk Order Prices on 
Two-Way Radio 


I secretary has been asked to entertain 
| hitty w way radws ft 1S€ t Texas 
P i Fliers in the Civ Air Patrol From 
i ndicati nany t issignments given 
CAP 1 s will call for two-way radio in 





stallations 








the consensus of opinion 1s 


that a great saving in costs would be possible 


if 


individually. 
indicated 
sult and is preparing a bid for consideration 
of members attending the Waco meeting Feb- 


ruary 15. 


Texas 
gent 
pilots 
thousands 


\“ ho 


flying 
private 
self-protection, especially in the face of pos 
sible over-regulation, and to guard against the 


“ 


by 
Royer, 
I 
includes 
ship card, 


SOUTHERN 


izenship 
15, 
ACtIVItIES 


ports, 


possible 
w 


peration 


Registrar 
by 
urport 
” 

and 
credentials, 


registration, 


re 


ibouts 


over 


tor 


be 


torcement 


job without 


One manufacturer has already 


considerable saving would re- 


All Pilots and Plane Owners 
Urged to Join TPFA 


Taylor, newly elected president of the 


Fliers Association, made an ur 


the organization so that the 
Texas pilots and plane owners 
now enjoying the fraternal get 


ogethers meetings in all parts of the 


flying needs a strong organization for 


threat of being grounded during the 


Applications for membership may be taken 
member or sent direct to Gene 
Aircredit, Inc., Meacham Field, 
Initiation fee is $5.00, which 


for 


FLIGHT 


ordered in quantity instead of 


month to all Texas private 


more pleasure out of their 


He also pointed out that 


1942, TPFA pin, member 


Decal and a subscription to 





New Regulations Issued for 
Civil Aviation 


pilots who have proved their cit 
loyalty may, beginning February 
many of their pre-war flying 
a system of controls designed 


nation, themselves, their air 


planes against saboteurs, and 


craft ready for service in any 


emergency The rules were 


the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
the War Department in co 
the CAA 


set-up, the keymen will be a 


Clearance Ofhcer appointed 


und responsible to the management of the 


They must have the approval of and 
Pr 


such by the Administration, 


responsible for checking pilot 


checking the aircraft for proper 


issuing flight clearances. Pi 
to fly as usual if the officers 


1 
informed as to their where 


activities Local flying will be 
permitted in areas designated for that purpose 


in the vicinity of airports but excluding areas 


restrictions may be imposed 


reasons 


sabotage, 24-hour guards must 


airports, but it is the hope 


that the airport personnel, properly deputized 
und working with the approval of local en 
officials, will be able to do the 
major delay or inconveniences 

All planes are to be registered as to owner- 


ship, type, size, and base location, thus cre 








TEXAS PRIVATE FLIERS 


Welcome to Beaumont, March 7-8, for the TPFA Cele- 
bration. “Official Aviation Headquarters” will be your 
host hotel. We'll be seeing you! 


LASALLE HOTEL e BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








RATES 
$2.00 and up, Single 
$3.00 and up, Double 
B. R. KIRBY, Manager 
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ating a record which can be used in time of 
emergency 
The prime objective of the new plan is to 
Keep ‘em Flying” and _ full co-operation 
should materially assist in minimizing the 


necessity for more drastic regulations 


New NAA Headquarters 


[The National Aeronautic 


Association head 





uarters have been moved from the Willard 
Hotel ¢ 718 Jackson Place, North West, 
Washington, D. ¢ All mail should be ad 
dressed to the new address from now on and 
all members visiting Washington are cordially 
it drop in and see the new ofhces 
Air Markers 
\ it groups in some regi ive some 
w the npression " " marker 
A i De bliterated a 1 wa measur 
Ta 
*reparati " being made 1 areas withir 
5 les of e coast so that existing markers 
ay be screened in case of emergency But 
g does t nean obliteration It 
ply Ss temporary covering 
LN : De 1a 6fr ul 
De } CAA hi t x 
: : pl. cal avia 1 zg p 
< I i ful vice Dy vey g 
: : \ i \ © 
wha ’ placed How d cy ad 
How g " ‘ How 1 ey id 
\ z 2 < | and =the 
ezit t ’ ) W ts g hav 
eening t ’ 
\ A urkers vil b y us 
t guidar i urcral 
CAA hea i ey ive bec 
yea Bu Army " t yet 
eqdad " pending W ay oD 
A 1 T » 1 


NINETY-NINERS 


The Texas Chapter of the 


Ninety-Niners 
was one year old on February 8th. This 
chapter was started last year in Dallas with 


fourteen members. It now has fifty. 


monthly Austin 


Ac the last 


January, there were 


meeting in 


early in twenty girls 


present and two new members signed up. 
All members were furnished with their ap 
plications in the Civil Air Patrol and were 
reed to get them in as soon as possible. 
Several of the members have gotten their 


First Aid certificates and some are ready to 


ike their Third Class Radio tests 


For the girls who are finding it difficult to 


eep up their flying time, and for the ones 


who want to learn to fly but haven't had 

fhcient money, Mrs. Abbie Haddaway has 
formed a group called the Texas Wing of 
Women Fliers This organization offers a 


time-payment plan for the purchase of flying 


Twenty hours or fifty hours can _ be 
bought in a block with a very nominal sum 
low und a year to pay the balance. The 

dent r pilot, as the case may be, can 
i tl entire time up ina month if she is 
und then buy more and refinance the 

bala er a longer period 
The exas Wing also gives a ground school 
irse with these flying courses at a very 


al cost There ire tl irty enrolled in the 


nd school in Dallas, and, in just one 
: : " , 
n t ft organization, the Dallas Wing has 
: , , , 
ed four girls and helped on to get her 
{ t al ICcense 
[his training plan is designed to fit every 
woman pilot tor some phase ot 
kl 
er defense participation as quickly as possi 





t 


2 


e. It is the only organization of its kind 


in the country, we believe. All members of 
the Texas Wing are required to register in 
the Civil Air Patrol and as they get more 


training and experience they are of course 
capable of a greater service to this defense 
organization 

Several of the Ninety-Niners in Texas have 
already put in a number of hours on this 
basis and are glad they can better prepare 
themselves to be of service if called on. 
Third Class Radio 


ire also being taught these girls and we hope 


First Aid courses and 


to have them all 100 per cent prepared within 
a very few months. 

Ninety-Niners or 
licensed women fliers who are in the vicinity 


JEANNE SHEPHERD 


We cordially invite any 


to join us 


Aircredit Establishes Annual 
Award to Outstanding 
Private Flier 


A large, handsome silver cup to be pre 
sented annually for the most outstanding and 
meritorious service to aviation by a Texas 


e } 
private flier has been announced by Gene 


Royer, executive of Aircredit, Inc., aircraft 
hnance company at Fort Worth. In order to 
keep the cup permanently, the winner will 
ave to receive the award three consecutive 
years. Royer hopes the award will encourage 
competition among Texas private fliers and be 
an inspiration for new service projects by 
local and community groups throughout the 


State 
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yourself. 
@ COMPLETE SERVICE 
FACILITIES 
@ CHARTER TRIPS 











You Can't Beat 
SOUTH TEXAS Hosnitalily! 


Maybe you've heard about Southern Hospitality all your 
life. Well—double it and you have South Texas Hospitality! 
Drop in the Beaumont Municipal Airport and find out for 


@ GAS (AI! Octanes) 
@ Ol 
@ STUDENT INSTRUCTION 


Under New Management... 


BEAUMONT FLYING SERVICE 


H. A. SMALLEY and E. A. WEST, Operators 


BEAUMONT MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


‘Southeast Texas Civil Air Patrol Headquarters” 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








T. P. F. A.'ers! 


Don't forget the Texas Private Fliers 
Party at Beaumont, March 7-8. A cor- 
dial welcome awaits you. Every pilot 


and plane owner is invited 
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Austin, Texas 
Correspondence Course in Air 
Transportation Offered 


The Extension Division t the University 
f Texas is now offering a correspondence 
urse in \ I Ir ansportat nder the direc 
tion t lohn H Frederick Protessor of 
l ransportat und Ind S ol of Busi 
} s Adn ! rat 
Tl purpose t present a 
picture of deve f commercial ait 
nspx at . ¢ l i States, the 
growt ind xt t t I leral regulati n 
mcerning it, and ti probien ind services of 
airiie It aVaiiat t my ie who may 
b intere ] enter n t ndustry it 
ome time or other, or | suse they may now 
be it and d ew of it 


PROJ! JOHN hi 


Enlist 


CIVIL AIR 


FREDERICK 


4m Your 
PATROL 


Arcadia, Florida 
Cadets Moved Into Dorr Field 


vy. &. A Air ( AV ved cadk 
I) | iw m™ x ft lw na 
N f ’ n 24 year 
lay ifter tr tor tarted on old 
I> and ( I i where American 
ts wer trained dur t last War 
I t t A nployed so tl 


held ild = be pened ler the present 
nergy y, | Ga Emt Riddle manager 
f Dorr ud. Five barracks, mess hall, ground 
ch I | ! f } reported 
np j 
Ca " i adjacent Carl 
ry Field where t \ id been living 
Flight 1 ru “ " been g1Vver 
it LD rr } 1 t f ‘ c : T , tt under di 
rectio f Lieut. W um S. Boyd, command 
th ( ingars and other 
building A be < [ i im about six 
week 
Oper f Dorr mak » total of thre« 
flig f I perated I Riddle School 
t Aviation under the Southeastern Air Corps 
traming pr ran Caristror has been hous 
ng and traiming bot American and RAI 
cadets Riddle Field, ¢ wiston, 1s training 
Brit tudents, and D will be devoted 
American cad 
Carist Y ind D “ ta s ning 
' 918, turn 
" t A : leader 
! \ ( nmercial 
Enlut AM Your 
CiViL AIR PATROL 
> 
Camden, South Carolina 
Three Fields Named After Heroes 
The Southern Aviati School at Camden, 
South Carolina, recently named three of its 
auxiliary fields in honor t heroes that gave 
her lives tor their 
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PORTS 
or CALL 


Correspondence 


and Aimuays 


Auxiliary Field formally designated as Num 
ber one, will be known as Bateman Field, in 


honor of Ist Lt. Malcolm A. Bateman of 


Camden, who was killed, while serving in the 


United States Air Corps, at Austin, Texas, 
in the world war one, September 6, 1919 
Field Number two has been named Trotter 
Field. Ist Lt., Augustus M 
Kershaw County ofhcer who was killed at 
Bois de Belleau, France, June 21, 1918, 


the first w 


Trotter is another 


, . , 
rld conflict. For bravery in action 


awarded =the Distinguished Service 


he was 
(ros t his country 
The third air field bears the name of G. ] 
Pritchard, of Ashford, Kent England, a brav« 
Britis! lad who was killed n an urplane 
accident at Camden, October 29, 1941, while 
training to become a military pilot in the 


Royal Air Force 


Many historic spot iround Camden, that 
bear British names, are in memory of other 
brave men of England who gave their lives 
for a cause and perpetuated their names in 
the annals of history 

So, again, after 165 vears young Pritchard 
1 gallant British lad, adds another marker 
he present world events that is history 

making 

ELARLE WHEELER 
Enlist gr 1m your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
Clark Lines Up CAP Staff 


Christi district lost no time ifter his ap 
mmander Harold Byrd 
taff lined up for the job ahead 
manager of Cliff Maus Air 
port here, 1 executive ofhcer; R. § Rod 
adjutant; Mickie 
mnel officer; Dr. C. F. Crain, 
Jude Cullen W Briggs, intelligence ofhcer: 
Festus A. Hall, Jr training ofhcer; Dick 


More, wine Benton, per 


medical officer; 


s 


White, operations officer; A. F. Moucka, equip 
ment and supplies officer; L. B. Meaders, tran 
portation ofhcer: Stanton Bell, communica 
tions ofhcer, and ¢ correspondent, public re 


lations ofhcer 
! 


Eighty-three men and women, approximately 


half of them flyers with ratings of private 
license or higher attended Clark's initial 
meeting Friday night, January 2. By the time 

ex Ports f Call | " ind, Clark 
xpects have iS rganization operating 
cfhciently He lost no time is settin up 


thees at 301 Plaza Hotel, with a stenographer 
ind regular work schedule 

Belief that Cliff Maus Airport here will 
soon be taken over by the Navy continues, but 
more than mild concern among flyers and 
} 


the public vas been manifested so fas Most 


of us here in Corpus Christi, however, are 


re Alizing more ind morc that A War is on and 
] 
fly is a privilege and not a right any more 


BYRON B. BUZBEI 








Dallas, Texas 
Civil Air Patrol Heads Visit Dallas 
Dallas Unit of Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association Formed 


On tour with Tony. Love Field — Joe 
Brooks, who heads up Jaycee’s Flying Club in 
Dallas—a member of the Senior and chairman 
of the Jaycee’s—is now connected with Braniff 
in some long-named department which he is 
running. 

Celonel Roscoe Turner, CAP Wing Com- 
mander D. Harold Byrd, and Allen Guiberson, 
Jr., hove into sight the other day on the B 
Liner from Houston. . . . Sunny Kurth, “Red” 
Smalley, Don Odham, and Bruce Votaw from 
the big city of Beaumont were all on hand 
in the administration building when Charlie 
Hanst met General Curry, Reed Landis, and 
other CAP officials from Washington when 
they landed in a DC-3. 

Jimmy Marshall, Jr., is fretting to start 
taking flying lessons so he can join up with 
the Civil Air Patrol. Between Hangars 
9 and 10 there is a lot of running back and 
forth to check the number of new students. 
So far, R. R. Millsap is ahead. Frank Say 
has gone from Dallas for the duration . . and 
we miss him. 

Gene Royer, of Aviation Credit, Fort Worth 
airplane finance firm, found business so good 
he went out and hired Steve Stephens to help 


with the counting. If he needs more hands 


he can call this offiice—we'll be glad to help. 


Hampton Field With the new student 
classes under way, Alan Bayse, Ed Slover, and 
V. Cooper are a jumpin’. The Texas Wing of 
Women Flyers are going to town. They have 
soloed Mrs. Hazel Gerth, Mrs. Martha Black 
more, and Miss Pat Lawler who is a pretty 
little hostess on American Airlines. The time 
payment is catching a fit—and who wouldn't 
take advantage of such a deal. Charles 
Mayer and Lt. Cecil Clark are also new soloes. 

If vou need anything, ask for Maxine 
Jackson who is Millsap’s new Man Friday 

White Rock Airport 
has reached over here and caught up with 
Morris Norwood Reeves Deadbeat 

Womack—which hasn't stopped the ac 


tivity one little bit but seems to have in 


The Ferry Command 


creased the interest. Everyone wants to hurry 
up and get enough hours to get in with them 
und take the “big stuff” from here to yonder, 
as the case may be, 

Hudson Airport—“Tex” Hudson joined up 
with the Hensley Field ferry pilots. The fever 
got to Hutchinson, too, but don’t ever get 
the idea that it has slowed them up because 


they now have three part-time instructors to 





To the Ladies... 
LEARN TO FLY 


and 


JOIN THE CIVIL AIR PATROL 
Solo Flying Course—$45.00 


CO-OPERATIVE FLYING SERVICE 
R. R. MILLSAP, Manager 


Headquarters for the Texas Wing 
of Women Flyers 


Hampton Airport Dallas, Texas 
Phone Y-2-4656 
Hangar 10, Love Field, Dallas 
Phone L-9812 


Aeronca Sales and Service 
Gas — Oil — Storage 
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tank Ver t OUSINGSS I getting them up in 


i i lack Stone and about five 


w fiver tron here have ill joined up wit! 
Con Air Patrol and are flying the heck 

t ip. In tact, tor a new field and 

; ’ ulmost spanking new they are 


really under way with a fine training pro 





i Saw little M Wheeler out for a 
Sunday 
Vl an Field A nice class of students 
SMI " bee t i ¢ held every 
la ding ind takeoff a fit 
y W seen be up I fienht « 
x 2 n y time we ge u 
t 1 and it causes someone be 
t tipping a nick witi ne fo € 
ko t I’ve w 
Cu I /—George Cunningham flew over 
te’s del ght t check the number 
“ have joined up in the Career 
Git Flying Club. He was scheduled to give 
" bit t intormation, but was 
A I 1 | DY ick t me 
i ‘ t rR lay ind rN Kee] 
x x i d c 1 i new 
p him d ¢ b. It 1 fine 
iny xz wort ust interested 
ut ind lea ¥ e ABC's ot 
1viatio TONY HAGMANN 
\ ix J. B. Ha i 
i t Aircratt Owners and 
\ iti « w he im 1 i 
t 1 Walla t i i il organ 
\ x dwork ad been laid 
’ nee r held, t 
< wa fheially ga ed and he 
ft “ ¢ cted Altred J 
I I H. Parks e pres 
Marga Keog creta isurer 
| T \ ‘“ c is CACK 
© embe t e Na 
} : “ were I SC 1 
i es W Dallas unit we 
t nN |. Pey Barfield, Mar all Bar 
W. McH R. P. Dabney, Jim 
{a Lege and | Lanhar 
4 } 
© 1 tew < « I Nat i ive 
d aft the selve 
However, tor various rea 
" inabl } 1 « nh 
W 1d ] : " nex 
De i February 4 
Lakew 1 State Bank 
M T Da : I c Aj & it 
Ow \ ati w wors 
iw " Dallas citaz s wh 
ind help private flying 


 } 


ERNEST H. PARKS 
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Houston, Texas 


Houston Squadron of TWAC Organized 
Colonel Roscoe Turner in to 
Pick Up Ship 


Vi bal Airport-——We have been quite busy 
ere at Air Activities organizing the Houston 
Squads t the exas Women’s Air Corps 
I SC Dec hrilling. We m i 
“ 7 ind & applic ito 11 I} 
\W dad iny hing in connectio 
AVviation——ground school radi work 
parac te packing, first aid, and also flying 
1 grand opportunity tor women t learn 
fiy a wel i md in ational detense 
S any tf our students have joined the 
ivy a < en as thoug! 
! ea every day Max Leor ur ad 
uctor $ joined e ferry servic 
H Kul er instruc here, 1s 
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now at Kadette Aviation School, College Sta 

The Instructor class has finished and Jimmy 
Niday is now instructing at Air Activities here 
in Houston. Terry Clark and Robert Little, 
members of this class, are instructing at Au 
Activities, Corsicana, Texas 

It is hoped that we will be reading ot new 
squadrons of the Texas Women’s Air Corps 


bein formed over the state. 


JANE ARTUSY 


On our with Tony Jack Huff, flying 
down trom Dallas, joined Jack Malone, Monty 
Sharp, and Dewey Stewart in a little gab ses 
ron at the airport where they decided that the 
ist word from the Government was that the 
ol companies wou / get to keep their ships 
because they were so very necessary to the 
Industry which gets a number I-A _ rating 
Dewey Stewart was the first man to fly on the 
west coast since the little yellow men started 
playing with death, that is in civil flying 

\ branch of the Texas Wing ot Womer 
Flyers has been formed at Air Activities wit! 

membership, and one of the first meet 
nes was a killer. Five to ten that they will 
form a triple dillie of a chapter and get flying 
time ult up by spring so they ca jou 
Civil Air Patt 
George Andlauer carried yours truly up 


Municipal Building to meet Roscoe Turner 


W flew uu m the B Liner to pick up a 
ip ind just in case somebody asks you 

f those wings are really diamond studded 
hey are cause I asked him myself 


Met A. T. Rav and J. R. Nelson who came 
' 


up from McAllen on a little jaunt to do a 


ttle aviation business ind ran smack 

dab t lack Miller who is after his rating 
s e cal Start instructing soon 

Heard abou George Matchett being up at 

( ina Ed Hensch and Tommy Mason, 

ire still giving the Army boys the grade 

\ instruction they have to put out Gosh! 

l wi I could get in the army but the 

next best thing for a pe wder puft pilot is t 

‘oin the Civil Air Patrol and be in the big 


urmy behind the lines, and that’s what this 
Wish I might have had time to visit all the 
ther fields down here. Next trip I will report 
ym South Main . Cunningham's = 
Sparky's . and the new field where Cliff 
Hyde is moving to according to rumor Didn't 
1 cloud not a cloud, so help me! 


TONY HAGMANN 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
Civil Air Patrol Being Organized 


Men in Aviation—Russell Cantwell, avia 
tion commissioner of the Chamber of Com 
nerce, is in Washington, D. ¢ working wit! 
| Nichols on new war industries for the 


Middle West. During his absence, Mr. Wilson 
Brown of Mid-Continent Airlines has been 
loaned” to the Chamber, to carry on Mr 
Cantwell’s duties. 

Women in Aviation—Following their regu 
lar January meeting, the Kansas City Unit 
of the Women’s National Aeronautical Asso 
ciation determined to organize a First Aid 
class . The Aerades, the junior division, 
held an informal luncheon at the Airport 
Terminal restaurant on January , to herald 
he coming of 1942. 

Private Flyers—Local flyers have been scur 
rying about for their airman identification 
cards, bearing the license holder's fingerprints 
ind photograph The Waco planes owned 
by Tex LaGrone, prominent Kansas City pilot, 
ind Thomas F. Ryan, president of Mid-Con 


tinent, as well as the Beechcraft owned by 











































































Indicative of the trend toward women in avia- 
tion is the recent employment by North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Kansas City, Mo., of Miss Kay 
Rutherford as editor of publications, a man's 
job in almost any aircraft manufacturing 
plant. Well qualified for the work by virtue 
of almost 75 hours’ solo flying at local air- 
ports, a year's experience as assistant adver- 
tising manager of one of Kansas City's largest 
department stores and three years on the 
Kansas City Star, Kay is doing a good job as 
editor of the North Amerikansan. Brown-eyed, 
vivacious, artistic in temperament, Kay is a 
Missouri girl popular in Kansas city society. 
She is 26 years old, was educated at the 
Wells School for Girls, New York, and the 
University of Colorado, and is a member of 


Pi Beta Phi. 


Dayton Orr, a TWA pilot, may be pur 
chased for use with the Army or Navy. 

lir Patrol 
Civil Air Patrol. The training will be launched 


Kansas City is organizing a 


us soon as applications have cleared through 
Washington. The program will include both 


tlieht and ground service work. 
Bomber—The luncheon on January 7, spon 
wed by the Chamber of Commerce, marked 
the only recognition given North American’s 
first bomber. Miss Greater Kansas City, No. 1 
bomber, with Test Pilot Paul Balfour at the 
controls, had had its successful trial run four 


days previously. 


Miseellaneous—The heydey of sightseeing at 
the airport is over. The erection of gates and 
fences will eliminate visitors from the field 
except those who have legitimate business on 
the airport. The passenger station, of course, 
with its Terminal Restaurant, remains open 

the public 


MARION MELCHER 


AM Your 


Entust— 
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Lawton, Oklahoma 
Army Gets Piper Cub Trainers 


Suwa.n Airport—A number of pilots have 
ipplied for membership in Civil Air Patrol 
und are offering their services in this branch 
of the National Defense program. Lawton is 
in the eighth division, with Joe Reed as com 
mander. At a recent meeting held in Okla 
homa City, Moss Patterson, Wing Commander 
tor the State of Oklahoma, explained the or 


ganization and purpose ot the ( ivil Air Patrol. 
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\ f Law m attendance at y McNulty flew to Topeka, Kansas, recently Dallas; C. E. Goza, Dallas; Dave Curry, Corsi- 


‘ M Reed, Johnny Sadle: n business cana; Lieut. H. C. Moore, San Antonio; R. | 
1 Mr iM lore Swa Mr Robert Williams soloed after eight and Fred Schultz, Houston; W. H. Rudasill, 
| \ 1s pu ised 28 Piper Cub yurs’ instruction from Klass King. Her hus Corsicana; R. L. Heaton, Stephenville; O. ¢ 
ve . ; 1 by the Field band, Lt. Williams, is also a pilot. Kuykendall, Temple; Ovid Youngblood, Waco 
\ y at Fort § y are using Swain Jimmy Clark, Bates Boles, and Parker Jones MARY NAN MANNING 
" : re field Ficus DE. I passed their flight tests for private licenses 
, 4 ‘ , = s r et Army Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Hutchinson and 


Enlist gr in your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Gerald Getchell, of Altus, were recent visitors. 
Thurman Boetner is the new helper at 

Hee Satche ' uirport, taking over the duties of Joc 

: ts 7 Savil ho h ‘ined the I ° 

' \ w i has jomec the army ee «4 t. 

Cameron College and plans to take Savill | Oklahoma City, Oklah 

' Clarence Soper has been doing some flying since anoma ! ' anoma 


turning to Lawton Patterson Commands State CAP 








’ , iu how ' , 
M e Nickell has MRS. THEODORE SWAIN 
t ferred i lt their 65 Most pilots around Oklahoma City have 
ower ¢ Enlist AM Your had their licenses renewed and are taking ad 
In addit watchman and right CIVIL AIR PATROL vantage of the good weather to make up for 
1 ma ur . % uirport, Bob Beir the time lost during the grounded period. 
: : _ . “ , 
vir time for Mexia, Texas The Oklahoma Civil Air Patrol is off to 
\ received a ig j h N M P W 4 
e rec . . good start, with Mr. Moss Patterson as Wing 
14 Birth Certificate Error Grounds é‘ : 
( tma Jack Tague who torn Pilot Commander of the organization. Group Com 
lid t of f ind who is now manders and Squadron Commanders for the 
Calitormia ——- ee , entire state have been appointed and a state 
Municipal Airport—Due to freezing weather 
B M : r Correspondent ind grounded pilots, things have been rather wide meeting of qualified and interested per- 
ol i around here recently. However. we sons was held early in January. Keith Kahle, 
Dalla ‘a : . : i : na ob 5] 
' ive a newcomer who is storing his ship with state executive officer, reports that applications 
bitty icenses and und he flies when he can get away from re enrollment are being = rs rapidly and 
. ri pe 
1 recently, duties as an instructor in the school in there is room tor everyone who has the proper 
CPT le students. and Corsicana. He hails from Houston and has a qualifications. 
rl Rearwin 120, 3-place job. I can hardly wait Through the Civil Air Patrol, civilians will 
« in . ° . ‘« ’ . d ‘ 
k to be taken for a ride be closely allied with American soldiers, sailors, 
ake Care . 
instated George Mathewson received his instructor's marines and air corps cadets. This should 
ting last month, and immediately thereafter create a more harmonious feeling toward thes 
| g ne instru ‘ , : . . 
\ ss was grounded because of an error in his birth young men on the part of civilians in gen 
ri ru $ 1 ° t t _ + re ft } ri 
° 7 rtificate. He was born in North Dakota, and eral. Let’s do try to take time to show the r 
| become ' . » | I r | ts t r b n 
iving some trouble getting it all fixed up spect we have in our hearts for our boys 1 
\ \. J. Cann, of er , . i“K == S ling.” 
, , i Bill Mangold, another instructor for Card uniform anc cep em omiling 
( ( udent . . 
well Flying Service, has been going over to MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ 
Ki 
; Bryan, Texas, every week, where he is train 
Clal ' the current ng students at Allen Academy 
' ion ; , 
CPI e and a Recent visitors at the airport include: Bill on tish y 
» erd Field Texas Lott AM YOuA 
’ Campbell, Dallas; Curry Caldwell, Corsicana; 
ell, Dallas; aldwe ‘ CIVIL AIR PATROL 
Dua H : inager, and Jin W H Brubaker, Houston: R I Dotson, 


























aN 
—— Our U. S. Government-Approved 
, 8 Repair Station No. 1177 Is 


Fully Equipped to Repair Your Plane 
FROM TAIL WHEEL TO PROP 





@ Factory Trained Radio Repairman for LEARADIO—RANGER— 
R.C.A. 


@ All the Precision Equipment Necessary to Put Your Ship in Factory- 
Like Order 


@ Fly to Us for Your 100-Hour Check-Up and Relicense 








STINSON: THE IDEAL SHIP FOR CIVIL AIR PATROL 
Immediate Delivery 


) AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 





Meacham Field Phone 6-1356 Fort Worth, Texas 
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final O. K. on their applications are: Gay Walter Clyde Huddleston, Mitchell Boyle 


Copeland, Doyle Lane, Leroy Johnson, Pete Sumrall, Glenn Darnell, Paul Thompson, and 
Burton, and Otis Parris. John Kelzy Ross. The new class is composed 
All members of the aviation field have of Marvin Stafford, Hal Slack Browning, John 
volunteered very enthusiastically. About 60 Herbert Cowser, James FE. Brewer, Toby 
people attended the meetings. It seems that if Adair, and Levon Firestone; and the instruc 
a man can’t help his country in one line of tors are Preston Jeter and Robert Emery. 
service, they find some branch in which he Notes on the departed: “Red” Hunt at the 
can do his part. This brings out the slogan Ritchey Flying Service in Vernon, Texas; 
“Let’s Go! U. S. A. Keep ’em Flying!” Adrian Cason at Ballinger, Texas; and Bill 
Bill Box and Tom White have been ac Rogers at the Army Primary School at Corsi 
cepted as instructors at the Army field at cana, Texas. 
Stamford, Texas. Cliff Stovall says his new field is getting 
About 30 flyers were fingerprinted and along grand. His trip to Fort Worth the other 
birth certificates okayed by Inspectors Mc day will probably give us something to talk 
Curdy and Biggers. Others will have their about next time. So,—so long! 
chance to be okayed on the inspectors’ next M ARJORII HARDMAN 
visit. 
Eddie Williamson is now working at the Extist- we 
Coleman Field. He formerly worked at CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Uvalde as an A. & E. for Hangar Six. 
JOYCE THERWHANGER 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Enlist grin your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL Commercial Airport Changes Hands 


Commercial Airport—This airport, Tulsa's 


>. . 
Shreveport, Louisiana second largest flying field and home port of 








Newman Wadlow, who was appointed assist- New Hangar Nearing Completion the majority of the city’s private flyers 
ant director of the Spartan School of Aero- chaneed heads che Geet of lenuery. tchnas 
nautics by Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour. The temporary spring days—a little prema Armstrong and Harry Frye signed a lease on 
ture but very welcome—find increased ac the port and its hangars and other ground 
a . tivity in the flying and building at Munici equipment. A. M. Horrell formerly operated 
Phoenix, Arizona pal Airport. The new hangar nears completion the port 
Thunderbird Field Being Expanded and the workshop and other additions are Armstrong is a veteran of 16 years in avia 
steadily taking shape, with the occasional tion. He came to Tulsa from Kansas City 
Complying with the demand for vastly help of certain well-known flying instructors shortly after he learned to fly, and has prob 
reased facilities to train U. S. Army pilots, R. T. Crofton occupies Sammy Titone’s chai: ably turned out more pilots than any other 
Southwest Airways, Inc., is expanding Thun in his absence, with “Little Harry” (who is instructor in Tulsa 
rd Field near Phoenix, Ariz., to one of quite grown now) hovering in the background Frye is a cousin of Jack Frye, famous pilot 
e largest primary bases in the inland South This date of writing finds us “between who is now an official of TWA. He is also a 
“ classes, with Badgett Flying School finishing brother of Tom Henry Frye. former instruc 
d Hayward. a director of TWA and a class in the Cross Country and Instructor tor with the Tulsa Flying Club. He recently 
dent of the Airways Company, said sev course. The students are Wilbert W. Councill, received his private license 
ral additional barracks are under construction 
inging the investment to well in excess of 
million dollars. “Information on the num 
eer of primary students receiving instruction 


estricted,” said Maj. L. O. Brown, post 
mmandant. Under the direction of Jack 


TT 


president in charge of direc 








( nally, vice 
1 large number of additional instructors 
ure being added to Thunderbird Field and 
nearby Falcon Field where Royal Air Force ‘éc ’ 
cadets from England receive training SURE | LL 
Expansion programs are also being carried 3 


it at the advanced training detachment at 99 
Luke and Higley Fields which are two of the GE ] A JOB! 
ced th West A sd 


irgecst 1d Var bases in the con 


der it le ncrceas in the number ot civilian 

ols in Arizona is noted because military The Army and Navy are 
' ty 1s banned civilian flying 150 miles training the finest pilots 
ff the Pacific Coast Arizona is just outside in the world. These stu- 


dents of today will lead 

the field of tomorrow. 

Their specialized training 

Enlist gr im your will equip them to step 

CIVIL AIR PATROL into the best commercial 
jobs available. 


DAN CRUMLEY 


San Angelo, Texas 


ivilians Offer Ships to Government But t-—- : 
" WHAT ABOU 





ab 
TYG 





Che civilian pilots here in San Angelo are 

gar ng an aviation branch of the Texas Are you keeping pace? Are you capitalizing on your thousands of hours 
Det Guard under the supervision of Major in the air? Aviation is coming of age .. . it will take more than mere 
Pent Metcalf. Two meetings have been held hours to qualify for the leading positions of tomorrow. 


ind blanks were handed out to those preene §=GET YOUR INSTRUMENT RATING 
00 be Silled in snd retucned for enlistment WHERE THERE IS NO WEATHER PROBLEM ! TLENEC NY 


I idea ot the TDG is to use private +t 
la f iting and observation purposes Come to Houston where the Army locates its NO “BO yInG 
. a" S - ; f largest advanced flying Center, Ellington Field, Tt FL 
All types of flying will be practiced and also and the CAA has its standardization School. The STAR VR 4 
le will b Ing year ‘round flying weather of Texas’ Gulf Coast a | LD 2 
7 a we © cone. will enable you to complete your instrument 25 RC \ 
[he civilians are offering their private ships course in the shortest time possible \ Write for full 
We are proud of our record, and you will be particulars 
Government for service free of charge proud of having trained at Air Activities. . 
in ord prepare local pilots in yy an “THE OLDEST FLIGHT SCHOOL ON TEXAS GULF COAST OFFERING INSTRUMENT COURSES” 
emergency his training is open to a per 
—— ling a private license or better. A | R A C T | Vi T | ES, ! n C. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Loca ne who al already awaiting the 
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M EF. Lee Ovt ’ A : 
Sta Det Counc 

M nm. Le Me I : WNAA 

ry : « appointed 1 mem be t 
at " : g « 1 nN tor e 194 
WNAA Kansas City Ap L 2 25 
Hostesses for the WNAA January luncheo 
the University Club wer Mrs Edit 
Z t Mr Louis \ Y t Mrs. H. K 
Pow Patricia Campbell, Mr ms « Dur 
Mr ( ter Bleyer und Mrs |. B 

wish IONNIE LAIRMORI 


Enlist AM Your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


REVVING UP 


{ 


For years (don’t ask us how many) 


ve’y been hollering for decentraliza 
on of the American aircraft indus 

finally have seen it come about 
th a healthy crop of factories 


throughout the inter-mountain area 


It should be more so. That’s why we 


were elated to read this piece in Al 
Williams’ syndicated (Scripps-How 
ard) column of January 19: 

“For years American airmen have 
been preaching against building ow 
najor aicraft and engine factories 
and expanding the established plants 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
F'lacing these vital facilities on ow 
coasts is like leaving your jewels or 
the front porch and turning in for the 
night in the hope that they will be 
inmolested 

“The President warned us against 
this recently and he is right. Not an 
other dollar should be spent for build 
ng new aircraft factories or expand 
ng those already built within 1,000 
miles of either American coastline 
Axis strategists don’t need to tak 
photographs of our best and biggest 
aircraft factories now They’ve un 


doubtedly got all dove and had it long 


before this war began. Anyone could 
have had it by corresponding with any 


of the involved Chambers of Com 


merce publicity bureaus 
“All of America’s major aircraft 
production facilities should be well 


inland, behind the Allegwhenies and the 


Rockies And unless we put them 


there we stand a good chance of seeing 
them damaged just as soon as the 
super, long-range bombers get to 
work This seems like good, hard 
sense to American airmen and should 
be acted upon immediately 


Next Month 


Speaking of Al Williams, we have 
a “dilly” of an article coming up next 
month on the origin of Dive Bombing 
in which Al played a predominant 
role. Dive Bombing, as you know, is 
just one of many “firsts” we can claim 
in this country——special techniques we 
developed only to shelve and let the 
foreigners nut them to actual use 
against us. Another choice item on 
the March menu, especially appealing 
to airport managers, owners or opera 
tors, will be a description of Love 
Field manager Charlie Hanst’s “crash 
procedure.” We think this is the first 
time a definite plan for handling 
crashes on airports has been worked 
out in such detail and we predict it 
stands a good chance of being adopted 
as standard procedure throughout the 
nation. With the ever increasing 
flow of military aircraft and the 
growing use of all airports by fighting 
aircraft, every individual should know 
what to do and every facility should 
be immediately available for use in 
case of crack-ups. Valuable lives and 
equipment can be saved. Order in- 
stead of chaos will ensue 


Lady Engineer 


Shades of a famous name! 
Katharine Stinson, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
girl with a degree in Aeronautical 
Engineering from the North Carolina 
State College, has joined the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as junio) 


engineer. 


Her mother’s name was Katharine 
Stinson and, back in 1915-19, when the 
original Katy Stinson was trying to 
do every stunt in the air which men 
could think of—and succeeding re 
markably well—the mother was often 
mistaken for the flying woman, to 
whom she was not related. 

Not until she was 10 years old, and 
Fddie Stinson visited Raleigh and 
gave her a ride in one of his planes, 
did the youngest Katharine know 
what she wanted to do in life. Then 
she decided she wanted to be a woman 
with wings. She was the only girl 
in her aeronautical engineering class, 
the only student member of the. Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences. At the 


CAA she will be the only woman in 


her department, joining two other fa 
mous women pilots, Phoebe Omlie and 
Blanche Noyes who are CAA experts 
in their fields. 
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Low Cost Financing 
Easy Terms — Quick Service 
El < —— Buy your plane — the AIRCREDIT way. A 
* 0424 CREDIT or complete Aircraft Finance and Insurance service 
+ for Southwest flyers and operators. Write for 
, a amma details or see your authorized aircraft dealer or 
AIRPORT TERMINAL BLOG., mweacwam ricco, FORT WORTH distributor. 


GENE ROYER, s 
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NOW . . Mere than Euer 
PLANES MUST LAST! 


Faced with possible curtailment in production 
of civilian aircraft, proper MAINTENANCE is 
a National Defense duty. Today’s planes must fly 
safely — and continue to fly — just as long as 
expert service can keep them on the job. 

We sincerely pledge ourselves, and our facilities, 
to “Keep ’em Flying” safely and efficiently FOR 
THE DURATION, through dependable parts and 


accessories, and superior mechanical services. 
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for PROTECTION today 
and PROGRESS temerrow 





n tor prote n.. 
rial of defense—at full capa 
today’s duty the duty of all Art 


' a 
mericans. This we do .. . whole-heatiiit 








